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}| Tis the Nemesis of nations born of revolution that 
revolution must long remain their chronic heritage, 
The presidential election in America is a quad- 
rennial revolution, and its liability to reversion 
to the original type was shown in the transition 
from ballots to bullets which followed the election 
of President J.incoln, When it is remembered that 
under the present perversion, of the constitutional electoral system a 
President may be elected against a popular majority (as in Lincoln’s 
case) while wielding a personal power unknown to contemporary 
monarchy, it says much for the orderly character of the American 
people that only one civil war has resulted from an election, The 
American type of presidency is naturally puzzling to the European 
constitutionalist. That, as in a recent case, any individual citizen in 
a soi-disant Republic should be placed in a position where he is 
competent, without consultation with Minister or Legislature, to hurl 
the gauntlet of war at a friendly nation, throw the finances of his 
. country into confusion, damage its credit throughout the world, 
commit its people helplessly to the ordeal of battle if accepted, fills 
the foreign publicist with blank amazement; and that the irre- 
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sponsible citizen should do all this as a fulmination against monarchy 
must, but for its serious effects, suggest to limited monarchs the 
comic opera. Even so reactionary a monarch as the one against whom 
America rebelled in 1776, would never in his wildest dream have 
aspired to half the monarchical authority repeatedly exercised by 
the President who had led in that Revolution, and his successors. 
Chosen it may be by a minority of the nation, or by the bullet of an 
assassin which slays a President and enthrones a Vice-President, 
this chieftain is responsible neither to the head clerks of depart- 
ments, his much-cabined Cabinet,—all removable at his personal 
pleasure,—nor to Congress. He can pardon the murderer; who by 
slaying a President has raised him to the office. He can use the 
large number of offices at his disposal to purchase support for 
a further term of power. He can commit the pride of his country 
to war, and as commander of army and navy distribute military 
positions to favourites without the slightest regard to rank or com- 
petence. The Senate may, indeed, reject an appointment, but it 
has no voice in selection, and its consent is very rarely refused 
in the case of a presidential nomination to any important office. 
These are not mere theoretical or obsolete powers. They have 
been repeatedly exercised. The completeness of presidential irrc- 
sponsibility was proved under the administration of Andrew Johnson, 
a Southerner who was made President by the assassination of Lincoln, 
He regarded it as his constitutional duty to restore the slave States, 
whose rebellion had been subdued, to their former position and 
powers in Congress, without any conditions as to their negroes, 
whom President Lincoln had declared free. President Johnson’s 
policy involved the restoration of slavery, and knowing that -his 
scheme was likely ta meet violent resistance, he arranged to send 
the chief military officer of the army, General Grant, into the far 
south-west. This the President had an unquestionable constitutional 
right to do, and to prevent it the Senate incorporated in an 
Appropriation Bill, which the President was virtually obliged to 
sign, an unconstitutional resolution, to wit, that General Grant 
should not leave Washington without the consent of the Senate. 
The President, not learned in the Constitution, was intimidated by 
this menace, but had he disregarded it and ordered Grant to any 
part of the earth, the General could have refused obedience only 
by violating his oath or resigning office. 
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The framers of the United States Constitution, well aware of 
the tremendous powers they were conferring: on the President, 
supposed that they had provided a sufficient check on the abuse 
of those powers by an electoral system that would make him the 
choice of the picked men of the nation, and also by a liability 
to impeachment. But the electoral system was speedily overthrown 
—the electors having now no more to do with the selection than 
the messengers who carry to Washington the returns in their 
several States ; and as for impeachment, the failure of the impeach- 
ment trial of Johnson proved that the necessity of a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate to convict rendered the process quite un- 
workable as regards a President. It was made evident that it 
was the Court itself, the Senate, that had committed technically 
a coup d'btat, by menacing the President’s constitutional right as 
commander-in-chief, and that the powers conferred by the Con- 
stitution on the President were so unlimited as to legitimise quasi- 
dictatorial actions. 

If it be asked how it came about that the framers of the Con- 
stitution set up this presidential King Stork in place of the King Log 
they had overthrown, it must be answered that it was a sequel of the 
Revolution. It was still feared that Great Britain might try to re- 
cover the colonies, and known that America was by no means so well 
prepared for such a struggle as she had been for the Revolution. 
The Union was primarily a league of States for their common 
defence, and possible emergencies in the near future were considered 
in many provisions of the Constitution rather than permanent 
principles of organisation. It was supposed that the provisions for 
amending the organic law would be sufficient for the rights of 
posterity. Above all, it was universally known that the executive 
powers would be wielded by George Washington, who during the 
Revolution had been invested with dictatorial authority, which he 
used solely for the welfare of his country. Should Great Britain 
return to the attack, it was deemed necessary that Washington 
should be enabled instantly to transform himself from a chief 
magistrate to a commander-in-chief, and take the field—a right he 
asserted while President by marching out with troops against a small 
rebellion in western Pennsylvania. There was fair reason to antici- 
pate that these vast powers confided to the ‘Father of his country 


would be transmitted to greatest and best men; for it was provided 
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that the people in the several States should select from their citizens 
electors in whom they confided, men not biased by holding any 
federal office, to the number of their representatives and senators in 
Congress ; and that these electors should repair unpledged and free 
to the Electoral College, and there vote by ballot, each for the man 
he believed most fit for the presidential office, These electors were 
the delegated sovereignty of the nation as a whole, and not of the 
several States. But at the beginning of this century, when the 
struggle between parties became close and acute, the people insisted 
on voting directly for the President, and electing electors pledged to 
register the popular vote in their respective States; and as the 
electoral machinery was not supplanted, after its main purpose was 
abandoned, the choice of a President was practically much more 
withdrawn from the people than it had been under the old plan. 
Under the original system the electors, representing divergent senti- 
ments of various localities in every State, gave at least approximate 
expression to the wishes of the entire country ; but under the present 
system, by which a majority of only one may carry the entire electoral 
vote of a State, while unanimity in another State counts no more, the 


popular suffrage is sometimes defeated. In the contest between 
Harrison and Cleveland, Harrison was heavily defeated at the polls, 
but elected by the electors, and for four years administered the nation 
without regard to the principles of the majority. In the recent 
election a change of 22,000 votes, could they have been distributed 
as Bryan wished, would have elected him, though McKinley would 
still have received more than double the number of tle votes cast 


for his opponent. 

It will be seen by the above account of the tremendous powers 
lodged in the presidential hand that there is sufficient ground for the 
extreme partisan efforts to win that office. It is a recognised 
American principle that no Government owes any respect to the 
policy of its predecessor, which it is often elected expressly to 
reverse. Had Bryan been elected he might have been hampered for 
a time by the anomalous power of obstruction left even to a minority 
in the Senate, but on the other hand his veto might so obstruct all 
legislation unless his coinage measure was complied with, and he 
could so suspend the business of the country and its commercial 
credit, that he would hardly have failed in the financial revolution for 
which he was nominated, unless through a counter-revolution, 
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As the Bryan campaign for the capture of the Government in 
1900 has already begun, it is important to study closely certain 
revelations made by the recent elections. There has been a disposi- 
tion in some English journals to minimise the “ Republican” victory 
electorally, without recognising that the “sound money” victory was 
popularly overwhelming. Even the numerical majority does not 
report the full extent of the defeat of Silverism. The Republican 
Party had a heavier load to lift than ever before. Its own record on 
the coinage issue was bad: the debased dollars to which the Bryanites 
wished to return were begun by the Republican Party. The legal- 
tender paper issued during the civil war, surviving the emergency it 
was intended to meet, led to an era of delusive speculation and the 
collapse of 1873. The Republican Party, then in power, relieved the 
panic by passing an Act (1875) for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, which was to be gradual, but finding its hold on the country 
declining, that Party was seized with a political panic, and conciliated 
the “inflationists” by providing for the re-issue of the legal-tender 
paper when redeemed. From that time the Legal-Tender Party, now 
known as the “ Silverites,” were regarded as holding the balance of 
power in Congress, and in 1890 they were negotiated with by the 
Republican Party for assistance in passing the McKinley tariff. For 
this tariff the Silverites were paid by the “Sherman Act” (1890), 
purchasing the American product of silver and inflating the legal- 
tender paper to the extent of 430,000,000. 

In all this McKinley’s personal record was such as to render him 
the man least suitable to bear the standard of sound money. His 
recent refusal to give the world any hint of his opinion on the silver 
question until after his nomination on a gold platform, can be 
explained only by the fact that he was equally willing to accept 
nomination on a silver platform should the Republican convention 
be captured by Silverism, A letter of his written some years ago on 
the silver question was circulated by the Bryanites as a campaign 
document. McKinley was universally felt to be a man of one idea— 
Protectionism, At this moment there is a widespread misgiving 
that in order to restore his protectionist creed and policy he is even 
capable of evading the sound-money pledges on which he was 
elected, and making some compromise with the Silverites, who will 
hold the balance of power, if not equal power, in the Senate, 
McKinley was of all men in his Party the most objectionable to the 
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Democrats—haters of his Tariff—and the sound-money wing of this 
Party were in the cruel situation of holding the determining vote 
between a Silverite fanatic and a Protectionist fanatic. Their vote, 
without which McKinley’s election had been impossible, was 
reluctantly withdrawn from their Party; and although as I write 
a despatch in the London Zimes (November 30) quotes the chief 
Republican organ, the New York 7ribune, as declaring that on the 
Tariff issue he was elected, this is certainly untrue. His Tariff had 
gained the adhesion of enough partisans to nominate him, but the 
returns prove that on that issue McKinley was defeated. Out of the 
447 electoral votes necessary for a choice, the Republican candidate 
received 272, and there are grounds for suspicion that he was cheated 
out of thirty-five more. Of these 272 votes, only 127 were cast for 
the Republican candidate four years ago when the issue was the 
Tariff. The great Democratic States which then pronounced against 
McKinley the protectionist have this year elected McKinley the 
sound-money candidate. 

To increase the Republican burden the personal factor was 
mainly on the side of Bryan. Although McKinley, like Bryan, is 
a man of unblemished private character, and is a fair congressional 
debater, there is nothing striking about his personality, and nothing 
to excite enthusiasm uniess in a breast responsive to schedules: 
Bryan is not merely eloquent in the ordinary sense, but his oratory 
comprises in it a religious fervour derived from his Calvinistic training 
and faith. He is, indeed, an “exhorter” in his Church, and it is the 
most picturesque incident in this campaign of dollars that. Bryan 
gained his nomination by a speech more like the rhapsody of 
a revivalist than the plea of a politician, ending with the passionate 
cry, “ You shall not crucify mankind on a cross of gold!” It seemed 
a pity when it was discovered that the phrase was borrowed, and 
it was natural that the other Party should remark that the Democratic 
nomination was purchased by a bit of literary free coinage. Never- 
theless, it was that tone which raised the Silver movement out 
of the cold region of arithmetical and economic discussion into 
a religion. The Bryanites, though their idol was a silver calf, 
cunningly devised by wealthy and calculating men, became a political 
Salvation Army, overriding in its march mere worldly facts and 
figures and economics, and easily sweeping into its ranks all the 
pious faddists, and the vast numbers who knew nothing about 
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finance but did know that they were poor and penniless, I have 
been informed by an eminent American, who admires Bryan, that 
a large number of voters in the South and South-West understood 
“free coinage of silver” to mean that silver was to be freely dis- 
tributed among the poor after Bryan’s election, and that many letters 
were received by the Democratic Committees giving the names 
and addresses to which the writers wished their shares to be re- 
mitted. 

In The Positivist Review for December, Professor Beesly shrewdly 
remarks: “A large number of persons in the United States think 
that their personal and immediate interest would be secured by 
a more or less complete application of the sponge to all existing 
debts, public and private, and by other measures aiming at a redis- 
tribution of wealth. The number of those who feel that, personally 
and immediately, they would be sufferers by such measures is still 
larger. That, in my opinion, is the only explanation of Mr. McKinley’s 
victory upon which it is safe to rely. No trustworthy inference can 
be drawn as to the American people’s respect for the eighth com- 
mandment.” No doubt the opposing forces are thus scientifically 
analysable. The failure of the harvest of 1788 in France may be 
similarly adduced in explanation of the French Revolution, But 
to recall a phrase of Thomas Paine, “there is a powerful rhetorick 
in Necessity,” which often carries a bald issue, as this between debtor 
and creditor, into a realm where some authentic enthusiasm ignores 
ail commandments it cannot utilise. In the American War of 
Independence the United States made paper money legal tender 
and at one time it so depreciated that three hundred dollars were 
paid for a pair of socks. While General Washington was defending 
his country in the field many of his old debtors in Virginia seized 
this opportunity of settling their accounts with his estates. When 
the war was over, those who had availed themselves of the con- 
tinental money to pay their private debts were held by Washington 
and other suffering creditors in contempt, although the debtors, 
impoverished by the war, had only applied to their private emergency 
the financial principle of the national emergency. But in the case 
of the nation repudiation had been exalted by association with 
Independence into something heroic. The same thing was repeated 
in the anti-slavery war. The like patriotic and even religious 
enthusiasm caught up the present Silverite agitation, but a million 
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men voted for Bryan who would not pay their private debts with 
less than the amounts due, 

It must be further said for the Bryanites that the whole financial 
policy of the United States has been a miseducation in the moral 
principles involved in money. The manufacturer, in demanding 
that his product shall be given by protective legislation a value 
beyond its actual worth, is equally an inflationist with the mine- 
owner who demands that his product—silver—shall be given by 
legislation (ze, coinage) a value beyond its actual worth. Dishonest 
money is no worse morally than dishonest iron. Bryan is thus the 
child of McKinley, 

The root of the trouble goes back to a superstition of sovereignty, 
sprung from Revolution. The cause of a people struggling for their 
rights seems supersacred enough to authorise wrongs: the repudia- 
tion adopted in the American Revolution became a token of popular 
sovereignty, and was embodied in the Eleventh Amendment of 
the Constitution which renders a State too sovereign to be sued. 
This superstition of popular sovereignty, ascribing it a supre- 
macy above the moral law, has carried on its propaganda until 
now four million voters are found believing, as Ingersoll puts it, 
that the United States can make a menu equivalent to a dinner 
The question of morais and of honesty was never raised during 
all the past legal tenders and the protective tariffs, or until the super- ° 
stition happily attacked the divine throne of the Almighty Dollar. 
Fortunately, the attack has failed, but the campaign has begun a 
system of compulsory education in principals of civil and in- 
dustrial government, which can ultimately hardly fail to detach 
from the United States Constitution its revolutionary and dicta- 
torial survivals, 

The careful researches of the New York Evening Post, and of 
The Nation, whose services in the campaign have illustrated the 
power of independent journalism, have brought the American 
people face to face with the most startling facts. It now appears 
that the vote for Bryan was little over 4,000,000, while the vote 
for McKinley was 9,700,000. Had the electoral vote been propor- 
tioned to the popular vote, McKinley would have a majority of 183. 
Instead of that he has a majority of only 97 over his opponent , who, 
if his “democracy” meant majority rule, would have had 132 
nstead of his 175. 
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The Electoral College is formed by allotting to each State the 
same number of electors as its representatives in Congress, as 
proportioned to its population, A/us the number of its Senators,— 
two for each State whatever its population. Some of the States 
are really “rotten boroughs,” admitted into the Union for partisan 
purposes desiring their two votes in the Senate. “In the McKinley 
block,” says The Nation, “the great majority are large States, 
where the two electoral votes allowed for the Senators of a State 
cut but a small figure—two out of thirty-six in New York, thirty-two 
in Pennsylvania, twenty-four in Illinois, twenty-three in Ohio, 
fifteen each in Massachusetts and Indiana, fourteen in Michigan, 
thirteen in Iowa, and so on; only Delaware has as low as three, 
and New Hampshire and Vermont are the only ones with but 
four apiece. On the other hand, Nevada gives Bryan three 
electoral votes for only 45,761 people, Wyoming three for 60,705, 
Idaho three for 84,385, and Utah three for 207,905—twelve for a 
population of less than 400,000 souls, In the larger part of the 
South, moreover, the electoral votes represent but a small pro- 
portion of the male population. The bulk of the blacks are 
practically disfranchised under legal forms by the new constitu- 
tions of Mississippi and South Carolina; in many other States 
they are either not allowed to vote, or are counted out after 
their ballots are cast.” 

The negroes of the South nearly all adhere to the Republican 
Party, which, whatever its “backslidings,” is traditionally associated 
with their emancipation under President Lincoln. Though their 
educational improvement is creditable, they are poor and_ still 
largely illiterate (being excluded from the schools and colleges 
of the whites), but as their votes are of little importance in any 
election they may be left out of the comparative estimate of the 
comparative intelligence of the voters in the recent contest. In 
the block of States that gave majorities for McKinley, the average 
of persons above ten years unable to read or write is 6 per cent. 
In the Bryan States the percentage of w/ites who (1890) cannot read 
or write ranges from 15 per cent. in Texas to 31 in North Carolina, 

The McKinley States represent about 66 pet cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States, which in 1890 was 62,622,250, They 
represent also about 74 per cent. of the real and personal property, 
valued in the last census (to put it in pounds) at 4£13,006,418,257. 
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Taking some of the States which gave McKinley the narrowest 
majorities, it appears that 130 more votes for Bryan in Kentucky 
would have given him its thirteen electoral votes ; 11,000 more in 
Indiana would have given him fifteen ; 2,251 in California would have 
added nine; 1,700 in Oregon four; 6,001 in West Virginia six; 501 
in Delaware three ; or, making allowance for slight inexactnesses 
in these returns, it may be affirmed that a change of 22,000 votes 
would have given Bryan fifty electors more, that is one more than 
the 224 necessary for his election. 

By an alteration of 22,000 votes, a popular majority of 5,700,000, 
including three-fourths of the large cities, and a like proportion of 
the wealth and culture of the nation, would have been baffled on a 
question felt by them to be one of national life or death. Such 
is the peril resulting from a blind overthrow of the careful electoral 
system framed in the Constitution by the so-called “democracy,” 
unable to see that to get the Presidential Election in their own 
hands in the several States was to lose control over it as an 
American people. The fathers of the Republic intended that 
the popular suffrage for an office of such vast powers as the 
presidency should be filtered, represented by a few best and 
wisest 2lectors; but at present there is a constant liability that 
supreme power may be thrown into the hands of a minority, not 
representative, but hostile to the majority of the people, and a 
minority by no means’better, if no worse, than the defeated majority. 
In the recent case the change of 22,000 votes would have enthroned 
a minority of frontier rudeness and ignorance. 

It is colloquial to call the defeat of the Silverites “decisive,” 
but that it certainly is not. The Silver superstition has gained 
a success rapid and marvellous beyond the most sanguine visions 
of its priesthood. The methods by which the votes of negroes 
have been counted out in most of the Southern States—the Federal 
Government having no control over any such procedure in the 
States--might not be so easily applied to whites in other States, 
but the instruction yielded by the recent election is not likely 
to be lost on political gamblers for high stakes. That they cannot 
win by fair majorities having become evident, there is all the 
more inducement for the cultivation of all those arts of manipula- 
tion which can sometimes secure small falsifications of returns 


with large results. The clections have, moreover, been the means 
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of bringing a considerable number of Democratic Spoilsmen—such 
as Senator Hill of New York—into disgrace with the “sound- 
money” wing of their Party, whose strength they miscalculated, 
and nothing is left to such “straddlers,” as they were called, but to 
throw in their fortunes with the Silverites, It is not improbable 
that these trained and adroit politicians will curb the honest 
enthusiasts of the Silver Party in any future convention, and 
secure an ambiguous “platform,” but it can hardly be doubted 
that the struggle will be continuous henceforth, and that the 
final defeat of this or any other menacing agitation can never be 
regarded as “ decisive,” whatever the majority against it, so long 
as the constitutional perversion survives, by which a majority of 
5,700,000 may possibly be vanquished by the change of a few 
thousand votes in a half-dozen minor States. 

There is also a margin of possible administrative variation to be 
considered. The framers of the Constitution, in admitting the 
principle of presidential re-eligibility, were largely influenced by the 
fear that a popular President might be tempted to seize permanent 
power. In those days there was still a large and ably-led Monarchical 
Party in the United States; but it has now naturally disappeared 
with the development of a super-monarchical power in presidency. 
The evil which has been developed is, that a second term or its denial 
has come to be regarded as a popular verdict on the first four years of 
an administration, and that the patronage and measures of the 
President are pretty generally influenced by the ambition for re- 
election. Whether the Silverites will be able to put thirty pieces of 
their beloved metal into such disguise as to tempt the new President 
is a consideration which unfortunately cannot. be regarded as quite 
out of the question. 

In speaking of Bryan personally I have depended on the reports of 
those who know him, or have listened to him, and in whose judgment 
I have confidence. Mr. McKinley I have seen and heard, and 
although there was in his presence and speaking nothing resembling 
the fire and magnetism generally conceded to Mr. Bryan, he impressed 
me favourably. A handsome man of full figure, with a complexion 
which without being florid had good healthy colour, and clear-cut 
features, I might easily have mistaken him for a substantial English 
merchant had I encountered him in London. When I first heard 
him he was addressing an audience of several thousand persons, in 
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the New York Opera House, summoned especially to listen to an 
address from him on the Tariff question. Perhaps I might have 
estimated his very long address more highly had I not been an old 
advocate of Free Trade, but as it was he impressed me as a man 
uttering with perfect candour and sincerity convictions that were the 
result of his own studies and investigations. Of assumptions there 
were not a few, of appeals to first principles, political or philosophical, 
there were none, and he struck me as a phenomenally unimaginative 
man to have gained any kind of leadership. What little humour he 
possessed was of the indirectly amusing kind, and I do not remember 
that he indulged in a single anecdote. Yet we all sat and listened 
for nearly two hours without weariness to this harangue, delivered 
in a monotonous though clear voice, the reason being that the 
speaker was thoroughly informed, that he had mastered the details of 
his subject, and that he gave us his own views—a good many of them 
new—in place of the stock arguments so often paraded by protec- 
tionists. There was about his manner and expression a simplicity 
and solidity, an absence of any of the familiar tricks of oratory, which 
were decidedly engaging. He was an absolute believer in his pro- 
tectionist doctrine, and indeed I cannot imagine him ever really 
using the sceptical method, or even quite comprehending any point 
of view except that where he stood with the perfect calmness of 
unconscious bias, 

If this statesman, serious even to solemnity, had during his 
congressional life been an interested investigator of financial subjects 
apart from their bearing on the sacred question of whether this 
import should be scheduled and that not, and had ever before the 
present campaign taken up any position on the subjects of currency 
or Bimetallism, I should feel little misgiving concerning the track 
to which he would hold the rudder, But his refusal to announce 
his views on the burning subject until his Party had built its platform 
in the St. Louis Convention appeared to me rather ominous, and 
the impression made on me by his speeches is so entirely that ot 
a man afflicted with protectionism on the brain, that I cannot repress 
some fear as to the course of a President, who six years ago 
considered the Sherman Act a proper price to pay for Silverite 
support of his darling child, the “ McKinley Tariff.” 

There is no doubt that the United States has not yet passed quite 
through its crisis ; that it will be a crisis lasting through this century 
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and involving much more than the currency ; and that the campaign 
just passed has done more to educate the people in constitutional 
principles, and to open their eyes to the dangerous weakness in some 
parts of their organic law, than any other event which has occurred 
since, through the financial sovereignty reserved by the States, the 
first Confederation broke down, and the Constitution of 1787 
was established in its place. Whether the tremendous popular 
majority of McKinley, by far the largest proportion ever given to 
any President since the first, will be able to build the fortress of 
its commerce and credit during the next four years remains to be 
seen ; but it appears tolerably certain that to be secure that fortress 
will have to be given a new foundation, and one laid in the organic 


law. 
MONCURE D. Conway. 
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The Control of Voluntary Schools 


is the degree and method of representative 
control. If Churchmen would strike a bargain 
with Nonconformists at that point, all reason- 
able things would be possible for the schools. 
With a little give-and-take just there the whole 
difficulty is solvable; but sans concession, this 
Education question is likely to make more than one Ministry 
fail and fall. The Liberal Party rued it at the polls in 1895 ; 
it humbled the Unionists in the session of 1896; and according 
to present appearances the Government are going to make a hash 
of it in the session of 1897. Meantime the schools starve, and 
the nation lags; while we wrangle, millions of children are being 
badly schooled; while in England we trip-up and check each 
other, Continental education is forging ahead. It is high time for 
compromise ; and the best chance for compromise lies just at that 
vital point of the method and degree of representative control. 

If the disputants could be brought to agree as to mode and 
amount, they would cease to quarrel as to principle. No one will 
contend, in the abstract, that schools five-sixths public in income 
should remain six-sixths private in management. The principle of 
representative government as applied to Voluntary Schools is 
mainly opposed, I think, because the modus has not been made 
plain. “Representative management” is to some a bogey, to others 
a shibboleth ; it need be neither if the common-sense of the nation 
be allowed to define the degree of the management and the nature 
of the representation. If a “ Round-table conference” were held, and 
details discussed, I fancy we should hear little more of objections 
to the principle of popular control, 

Popular control, to some extent and in some manner, is in- 
evitable; the real friends of Voluntary Schools are those who 
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recognise that, and are willing to accept it with a good grace. 
The logical basis of a voluntary institution is that its revenue 
should be voluntary. In the case of the average Voluntary School 
five-sixths of that basis is gone, and both rate-aiders and State- 
aiders would nibble away the remaining fraction. In the case of 
more than one thousand schools that basis is gone altogether—the 
income is wholly public; in sixteen hundred cases the private in- 
come is either #2? or less than one shilling per child. Out of 14,145 
Voluntary Schools in England and Wales only 2,593 received from 
private sources in 1893 so much as fifteen shillings per child, and 
only about 416 received as much from private sources as from public." 
Any further subsidy to Voluntary Schools will render the discrepancy 
between the source of revenue and the nature of the control insuffer- 
ably glaring. Private management of public income is a hoary 
anomaly which, even in England and in connection with an Estab- 
lished Church, cannot sustain the shock of a further appeal to the 
national purse. As Sir John Gorst has said, “The managers of 
Voluntary Schools must make up their minds to accept, along with 
increased grants of public money, increased public control,” and “if 
aid comes from the rates, the representatives of the ratepayers must 
have some sort of voice in the management of the schools.” Much 
of the argument in the rate-aid versus State-aid discussion still rag- 
ing among Churchmen is quite beside the mark. It is futile to fend 
off rate-aid in the fear that rate-aid would involve ratepayers’ 
control, Of course it would, but so will State-aid. Whether the 
money comes through the demand-note or the Exchequer is im- 
material in that respect. In any event, the local authority will 
step in, either as guardian of the expenditure of its own moneys, 
or as deputy for the State. Imperial grants are always paid 
through local authorities when directed to the relief of rate- 
payers ; how much more so, then, with a grant in relief of private 
subscribers! The Agricultural Rating Act is a recent case in point ; 
had the Government proposed to pay subsidies direct to farmers 
or landowners, or private “federations” of farmers and landowners, 
the Bill could not have survived a second reading. The Act works 
through local authorities, of course; and so, no doubt, must any 
new Act for the permanent assistance of Voluntary Schools, 
Precedents in the matter of State-aid and rate-aid to schools 


* These figures are the latest available, though issued in 1894. 
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exist in the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, and the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Exise) Act, 1890, By the former, rates 
may be levied for the benefit of institutions not the property of 
the locality or the State; but the rating authority is to exercise 
control in the management of the institutions, Representative 
managers are to be appointed in that proportion to the number of 
private managers which the rate-aid bears to the private contribu- 
tions to the school; and rate-aid can only be given where the 
local authority opts to raise and disburse it. Churchmen who 
suppose that local taxation can go to Voluntary Schools unaccom- 
panied by local control should study this precedent; and those 
who imagine that Parliament would compel the levy and disburse- 
ment to private institutions of local taxation against the will of 
the local authority should consider the history and tenor of English 
local government, its duties and its rights. Rate-aid to Voluntary 
Schools must needs be optional; local authorities cannot be re- 
fused the right to lay down their own conditions when offering 
aid; and one of these conditions will usually be—representative 
management 

By the Act of 1890, State-aid is made available for subsidies 
to schools and institutes for technical and secondary education. 
But the money is not payable to private schools—schools privately 
managed and conducted for private profit. Here, again, one sees 
the connection between public income and public control. State- 
aid in this instance does not go direct from Whitehall ; it filters 
through the local authority. The local authority is paymaster 
and deputy for the State, and though it is not compelled to appoint 
representative managers, almost invariably it does appoint them. 
The State-aiders who imagine a vain thing—who dream that a 
permanent and sufficient increase of grants to schools can be ob- 
tained without the concurrent element of representative control— 
should study the Act of 1890 and the practice of local authorities 
when administering it. 

It should be remembered that the Acts in question were passed 
through Parliament by a Conservative Government. Is it likely 
that a Ministry containing the Duke of Devonshire, Lord James, 
and Mr, Chamberlain, will propose rate-aid, or even State-aid, on 
terms less favourable to the principle of public control than those 
of the Acts of 1889 and 1890? Even the Education Bill of last 
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session made a local authority the paymaster and deputy for 
the State ; and a considerable degree of indirect public control was 
involved therein. 

I am neither rate-aider nor State-aider, as such; but I am an 
“aider,” and because I see that aid cannot come without represen- 
tative management accompanying it, in some degree and by some 
method, I urge on all aiders a frank acceptance of the inevitable. 
There is but one way of helping Voluntary Schools without change 
in the theory and practice of management; that only way is to 
increase the amount of voluntary contributions. And to this there is 
really but one alternative—the admittance of popular control. 
Come the money from the rate or from the State, with it will come 
the representative manager, constituted in some manner or other, 
empowered to some degree or other. Unless the supporters of 
Voluntary education are prepared to accept him gracefully, they 
would do well to bend their energies upon securing aid from private 
sources alone. 

It is possible, of course, to devise a plan of new public aid to 
Voluntary Schools which would not involve a measure of popular 
control. The fate of such a Bill would be very doubtful; but let 
us suppose that it became an Act. What would then be the 
situation? If the plan be rate-aid, the battle is merely transferred 
from Westminster to every school district in the country, to be 
fought out, with varying fortunes, all along the line. If the plan 
be State-aid, it will be liable to revocation upon the first change 
of Government; a mere Treasury minute could withdraw the 
grant; mere Departmental administration could nullify it and 
render the position of Voluntary Schools untenable again. Strife 
and odium, bad for the schools, the churches, and religion, would 
ensue in either case. It is only short-sighted allies of denomina- 
tional education who could desire the present Government to carry 
things with a high hand. 

Why not a compromise? Why not a Round-table Conference, 
of (say) Mr. Acland and Sir John Gorst, Archbishop Temple and 
Dr. Clifford, Canon Nunn and Professor Anthony; with the Secre- 
tary of the Education Department, the Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools, and a couple of teachers, to advise? Directed to that vital 
point of the degree and mode of representative control, the Con- 
ference could evolve a workable plan in a fortnight. Once agreed 
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upon that detail, we need not encamp against each other any more. 
Rate-aid could be given where it was sought, State-aid could be 
granted without opposition. A line could be drawn between a 
complete preponderance of representatives and no representation 
at all—between proselytism and distinctive theological teaching— 
between the appointment of teachers and the dismissal of them— 
between their willing service to a Church and compulsory parochial 
tasks outside the school. Concession and compromise alone can 
solve the school problem; it has never been settled by fighting 
in any country, from Bavaria to Manitoba, and it will never be 
settled by fighting here. 

The Churches have nothing to fear from compromise; good 
feeling is more abroad among us all than it used to be, and this 
is the land of common-sense as well as of the Bible. Experiments 
in popular control have been made with schools already, and always 
with success. “For the life of me, I can’t see why we don’t all 
welcome representative management with open arms,” a clergyman 
said to me the other day. “It does more than anything else to 
popularise the schools and get money for them.” He spoke with ex- 
perience. He was the incumbent of a parish in which his predecessor 
had acted as sole and autocratic manager of the school. My friend 
had found the school suffering from unpopularity, inefficiency, and 
debt. He sought the aid of leading Nonconformist Liberals resident 
in the parish, and they consented to join a committee for the 
school. At his request, the local authority placed representatives 
on the committee, and then consented to collect a voluntary rate. 
The rate is paid regularly and willingly. The presence of Baptists 
and Congregationalists on the committee has caused no interference 
with religious instruction in the school ; and whilst it has guaranteed 
the absence of proselytism and the observance of the Conscience 
Clause, it has led to no ill-feeling and caused no friction, The 
school has become popular, its income is now sufficient, and it 
educates the children of parishioners in a competent way. I know 
of another case, where a voluntary rate is cheerfully paid for a 
Church of England school in a parish containing more Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters than Churchmen. There is at least one 
instance of the peaceful presence of Protestants upon the committee 
of a Roman Catholic school. Indeed, there are now many parishes 
where some degree of representative management is happily a fact. 
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The chief obstacle in the way of a compromise on the lines 
I have suggested is—I am sorry to have to say it—the country 
parson. The Church House has recently echoed to impossible 
claims and impracticable proposals from laity as well as from 
bishops, and I know that there are ecclesiastically-minded colonels 
and commanders—sons and brothers of the clergy—more clerical 
than the clergy themselves. But the lay friends of Voluntary Schools, 
as a whole, would (like many of the clergy, I believe) consent to a wise 
method and suitable degree of popular control, The real difficulty 
begins with the typical country parson, the characteristic incumbent of 
a rural or semi-rural parish, unversed in public affairs, unskilled in 
political necessities, who, “ remote from towns,” is, in Matthew Arnold’s 
sense of the word also, not wvbane. To such an one the school seems 
as the parish, the church, and the glebe—a part of his freehold. As 
much as the vicarage, the school is his castle, and he sits grimly 
therein, the drawbridge up, armed against change, and expecting 
the teachers to arm, also, as henchmen in his personal retinue. 
To talk to him, good and well-meaning, often saintly, as he is, 
of popular control and a regular committee of management is to 
flaunt a red flag. To him the church is visible God; the school 
is part of the church; it is his sacred duty, he thinks, to maintain 
intact the school for God. It is Azs school too, in his conviction 
and in his language. He deals with “his” curate as he chooses ; 
shall he tolerate even the interference of advice in the appointment 
or ejection of “his” teachers? Shall he not do as he likes with 
his own? If on coming to a living he finds the school to be held 
under a trust-deed which prescribes the active existence of a com- 
mittee of management, he contrives that this provision of the deed 
shall fall into desuetude ; he summons no meeting of the committee, 
and when vacancies in its personnel occur by death or removals, 
he takes no step to fill them up. There is no compulsion or even 
suasion for him to do so; the Education Department recognises 
him as “Correspondent” for the school, transacts its business with 
him, and pays to his order the grant. He is master of the situation, 
according to law and administration as they now exist. 

How shall such a state of things, common to many a Voluntary 
School, be remedied? The Education Department could do it, 
by minute, in one month, If in the Code of Regulations to be 


issued next April it were stipulated that grants should only be 
2* 
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paid in respect of schools governed by duly constituted committees, 
the autocratic clerical manager must submit, or close the school, 
or finance it without aid from the Exchequer. Actually, there 
would be but two alternatives before him, either to accept represen- 
tative management or witness the establishment of a Board School. 





If a Parliamentary compromise such as I have suggested were 
adopted, legislation might afford the opportunity for a third course 
—the opening of a new Voluntary School under representative control, 
Temporary difficulty would occur where a trust-deed prescribes 
for a school a given number of managers, or a certain creed to 
which all managers must conform; but the Charity Commission 
exists to modify trust-deeds, and, if needs be, Parliament could arm 





them with extended powers. 

I lack the space to catalogue the various modes and degrees 
of popular control open to discrimination and selection; but that 
selection, concession, compromise, and general agreement are prac- 
ticable, 1 am convinced. I wish I could think them entirely probable. 
For while we wrangle, the children are wronged, and the brief 
school days of millions of elementary scholars flit by ineffectually 
while we quarrel over labels and dispute about words, It is to 
practical details that the minds of partisans and statesmen should 
be directed; and the one vital detail of all is the manner and 
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On the Prevailing Ignorance of the Law of 
England 


VERYONE, my Lord, is supposed to know the 
#| law of the land,” said counsel, arguing in court. 
“ Everyone, except Her Majesty’s judges,” 
interposed the learned judge, with a smile. 
“If your Lordship pleases,” came prompt ac- 
quiescence of counsel. 

Yet for once that counsel was not strictly accurate in his state- 
ment, The law is not so foolish as to suppose now that everyone 
knows the law, All it says is that ignorance of law is no excusc 
for any breach of it. 

And yet ignorance of law is certainly very excusable, in the 
present day. There are some 1,600 text-books in Messrs. Stevens 
and Sons’ list. There are now in the library of the Middle Temple 
over 1,900 volumes of reports of English cases alone ; and in any one 
of these may lurk a decision or a dictum which may be cited in court 
on any given point of law. But worse than this is the unnecessary 
number of hastily-drafted and ill-considered statutes which throw 
the law into confusion, Every year adds a hundred or more enact- 
ments to the Statute Book: enactments often passed in the dead 
of the night by men who, as a rule, are ignorant of law, and who 
are content to trust to a general certificate from the member in 
charge of the Bill, that “the law of it is all right.” Few of these 
statutes are preceded by any serious attempt to master the. law 
already existing on the subject. Very few of those who vote for 
a particular measure have realised the precise effect and meaning 
of the enactment which they are helping to carry into law. 

What generally happens is something like this: A justice of the 
peace on the county bench gives a decision on some point which 
comes before him. His decision is probably right, but he accompanies 
it by some ill-judged observation or assigns for it a wrong reason, 
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The person aggrieved thereupon calls in the aid of the local busy- 
body, who is generally either clerical or feminine. This friend of 
the unfortunate writes to the local paper. Other kind friends con- 
tinue the correspondence, each letter published in the newspaper mis- 
representing more grossly than its predecessor the facts of the 
particular case and also the general law on the subject. An agitation 
is then commenced to alter what these worthy souls erroneously 
suppose to be the law of the land. Next,a society is formed, 
probably called “The Anti-X Association.” The president of this 
society is no doubt a member of Parliament, and he drafts and 
brings in an “ Anti-X Bill.” No one would vote for this Bill except 
its proposer, were it not that so many other members are in the 
same position, each with their own little Bill to be taken care 
of and carried through, if possible. And then begins a system 
of lobbying: “I will vote for your Anti-X Bill if you will vote for 
my Anti-Y Bill;” in this way quite a decent number of members 
is found to vote for both Bills. Then the Association begins to 
flourish and become more powerful. Subscribers are sent to every 
election meeting to heckle any candidate who has not yet given 
in his adhesion to the movement and to force him to pledge himself 
to vote in favour of the measure, should he be returned to Parliament. 
And so at last by means like these the Bill is carried. It proves 
of course to be an utterly unworkable measure. Within the next 
three or four years it is found absolutely necessary to pass an 
“Anti-X Act Amendment Act.” Then in another five years will 
come a third measure, “ The Anti-X Acts Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill.” And these members of Parliament never repeal the first 
two, when they bring in a third measure on the same subject. No, 
they leave all three standing side by side, and the enquiring mind 
must discover for itself the net result of the combination, if it can. 
The serious lawyer has to deal with each separately, one, two, three, 
as the old Roman disposed of the Curiatii. This is how our Legis- 
lature amends its Statute Law! 

And what is the result? Each year it grows more and more 
difficult for any barrister in practice to master more than some 
special branch or portion of the law; while the laity have long 
ago abandoned any attempt to comprehend even the outlines of 
the system by which they are governed, or rather, by which they 
are supposed to govern themselves. 
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This was not always so in England. In Saxon times the jury 
were judges of law as well as of fact. In Norman days the 
barons knew their exact rights, and refused to change the laws 
of England at the bidding of clerical canonists: “olumus leges 
Anglie mutare que usitate sunt et approbate.” In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth a poaching lad from Stratford-on-Avon who ran 
up to London and held horses at the door of “the theatre in 
the fields” yet knew so much of law that some of his misguided 
adimirets actually assert that his plays were written by a Lord 
Chancellor. Falkland and Hampden knew the laws of their country 
and fought for them sturdily and well. How is it that in these 
days it is the fashion to despise our law, to assume that it is 
probably all wrong, and to accept any attack upon our judicial 
system as presumably deserved? How often do we hear the 
“man in the train” declaring, “ Well, it may be law; but it is 
not justice!” And such condemnation is always passed without 
any examination of the facts, and without any knowledge of the 
legal considerations which are applicable to such facts. 

This groundless prejudice against our law is at once a cause 
and a result of that ignorance of law which I deplore. There are 
exceptions to the maxim, Omne ignotum pro magnifico. It is this 
modern ignorance which brings our law into contempt. The law 
of England is apparently the one thing that may be abused and 
misrepresented with impunity. It has seemingly no friends; it 
cannot even bring an action of libel! 

And all the time we know that these strictures are wholly 
undeserved. The law of England—when once we can find out 
what it is—is the best and the noblest system this world has 
ever seen. Talk of the Roman law! Our law is infinitely more 
just and infinitely more sensible. The only advantage which 
the Roman law possesses over ours is that Justinian had the 
sense to commission an eminent jurist to write an elementary 
institutional work, which should be an outline and an introduc- 
tion to the whole law. And further, he had the sense to have 
this institutionai work passed into what was equivalent to an 
Act of Parliament, without allowing any layman to tinker at 
it. That we need a Tribonian, 1 admit. I am only too painfully 
conscious that our law is defective in its form and expression, But 
once those defects are surmounted or removed, then I repeat that 
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the law of England is in its substance as logical and as enlightened 
as any body of law which has ever existed on this earth. 

The law of England, then, is worth studying for itself. It 
embodies the traditions and instincts of a noble people that has 
ever been foremost in the sturdy maintenance of its rights. To us 
the whole world has come for lessons in the law of freedom, And 
shall we now pretend that this, our birthright, is valueless? The 
genius of the English race, its manners and customs and modes 
of thought, the growth of its civilisation, as well as the development 
of its constitution, are best learnt from its litigation and its legisla- 
tion, Our law is not a thing of to-day: it is not the product of 
one period; it has broadened slowly down from precedent to 
precedent ; the trained intellects of a long series of most capable 
judges, lawyers, and legislators have been for centuries busy in 
its amendment. It is a thing of native growth: not a ready-made 
importation, nor a Code Napoleon imposed by an emperor on an 
unwilling people. And yet, while still retaining what was valuable 
in the former law, it has never been unduly reluctant to accept 
suggested improvements from any source. It has assimilated what 
was best in Roman law, in Teutonic custom, and in Celtic code. 
We can trace in it the gradual interweaving of the common law 
and the feudal system ; we see how both subsequently were modified 
by the rise of commerce. Our law is full of human interest: it is 
a living and a growing thing, which has spread and grown, and still 
will spread and grow, with the social development of the people. 
The law of England is worth knowing for itself alone. 

Again, the study of the law is of great value as an educational 
factor. I should place it next after mathematics and classics, and 
before natural science, as a training for the mind. It supplies all 
the fundamental requisites of a good education; for it tends to 
enrich and enlarge the mind, and at the same time to develop its 
powers, It requires an intellect of no mean order to grasp the 
rules and fundamental notions of our jurisprudence, to distinguish 
true from false analogies, to draw correct inferences from evidence, 
and to reason justly and readily on questions which are not con- 
cluded by authority, or on which the reported decisions of our judges 
appear to clash. Morcover, from the law—if properly taught— 
the student learns an invaluable lesson: how to “sift facts”; that 
is, in the first place, to reject much unnecessary recrimination, 
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charge, and countercharge, and narrow down the dispute to the 
real question which has raised the controversy between the parties ; 
and next, to disentangle from a crowd of irrelevant details the facts 
that are material to the question in issue. Then comes a further 
mental process, equally valuable, equally difficult to learn elsewhere 
namely, the application to these material facts of the appropriate 
rule or principle which guides us to the right conclusion. These 
lessons will be useful in every scientific study, and in every problem 
of a busy life. 

And if we descend to more utilitarian considerations, it is surely 
the interest, as well as the duty, of every English citizen to under- 
stand the law by which England is governed. That law is a most 
interesting product of the human mind, and at the same time it 
has a practical bearing on our health and wealth, on our means 
of livelihood and our personal happiness, It regulates all our social 
concerns. How can a man adequately and intelligently discharge 
his various duties as a citizen, how can he share in local government 
or take his part in the administration of justice, without some 
knowledge of the law in its principles, if not in its practice, Each 
one of us is liable to be called as a witness, or to serve on a jury, 


or to be made a guardian of the poor; each one of us ultimately 
must become either a testator or an intestate. We might be asked 
to stand for Parliament: we might be made a trustee, or worse still, 
a defendant in a law-suit. Is it not wise to prepare ourselves for 
these various calamities ? 


But how can we expect any layman to study our law, so long 
as it remains in its present unscientific and unattractive shape? Can 
he wade through thousands of statutes, or through tens of thousands 
of reported decisions? Who shall warn him which statute is obsolete, 
which decision overruled? Who shall guide him to the proper text- 
book to suit an amateur? Shall he for pleasure undertake the toil 


of Leolin, 
“ Mastering the lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances, 
Through which a few, by wit or fortune led, 
May beat a pathway out to wealth and fame.” 


Is not this description as true now as when the Laureate wrote 
it in 1865? The truth is that the chaotic condition of our law is 
a bar to any real study of it by non-professional men, 
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It is a most serious obstacle also to the proper study of the law 
by those who do intend to adopt it as their profession. And each 
year things grow worse instead of better. Each year it becomes 
more and more difficult to ascertain readily and with precision what 
the law of England is on any given subject. And when once a clear 
and authoritative statement of it has been found in some statute 
or judgment, who can be sure that it remains the law? Each year 
brings us several new volumes of reports. Each year the Legislature 
passes a bewildering number of most miscellaneous statutes. All 
these have to be assimilated ; and their effect on the pre-existing law 
discovered, or rather guessed at. Meanwhile the foundations begin 
to totter under all this superincumbent weight. Many of the statutes 
which we used to know twenty or thirty years ago are now amended 
or repealed: and the decisions on which we formerly relied are for 
the most part overruled or “distinguished.” And they call this 
“elasticity”! There is no end toit. It is not safe to rely on a text- 
book five years old. We can feel sure of nothing, if our only 
spectacles are kaleidoscopes. Is Spencer’s case still law? Does it 
matter whether “assigns” be named in a covenant or not? Who 
can tell? It is even whispered that Magna Charta has been 
accidentally repealed! But no one knows this for certain. 

In another respect the present condition of our law is detrimental 
to the lawyers themselves. It prevents any comprehensive study 
of the law as a whole: and it thus obstructs their mastering those 
broad common-sense principles which underlie our English law. 
Until the law is reduced into better form and order, our study of 
it necessarily must be fragmentary and probably will be unscientific : 
and our analysis and definition of legal ideas will be neither accurate 
nor precise. A real grasp of the primary principles which pervade the 
whole field of law is rarely attained by a man who has thoroughly 
mastered only a portion of the subject. That there are such prin- 
ciples, most of us will acknowledge ; what they are, few, if any, 
of us know: and the few who do know have no time to write 
them down or to teach them to others. Take for instance such 
a question as this: Given an act which is innocent and law; 
ful in itself, and for which, therefore, no action will lie. Does it 
become actionable if it be done maliciously, or if two people 
agree together to do it? Most barristers could answer these 
questions if they were limited to some particular case, or if some 
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specific instance were given them; if, for instance, the innocent act 
which gave rise to the question, was digging a well, or building a 
sea-wall, or competition between traders, or hissing in a theatre, 
or reporting a trial, or criticising a novel. But who will venture 
to lay down positively and with certainty the precise canon 
which includes and governs all these and many other instances, 
Then, again, the separate study of one branch of the law to the 
exclusion of other branches leads to confusion in our nomenclature, 
Different lawyers—nay, even different judges—use the same word 
in different senses. “Fraud” in Courts of Chancery meant for 
a century or more something quite different from “fraud” at 
common law. “Malice” in criminal law means something different 
from “malice in law” in actions of tort, and “malice in law,” again, 
is very different from “malice in fact.” It is essentially desirable 
that lawyers should study the law of England as one organised and 
compact whole, if we are ever to attain to any scientific exposition 
of the law, and to any precise and accurate terminology. 

Is not this a matter which calls for the intervention of the 
Government? It is essential to the welfare of the community that 
in every State there should exist an authoritative body of law, readily 
accessible, easily intelligible, and strictly and impartially enforced. 
If no one knows the law, and if everyone knows that no one knows’ 
the law, how can we insist on prompt and universal obedience to its 
decrees? Surely the fact that ignorance of law affords no excuse 
for any breach of it, imposes on the State the duty of expressing its 
commands in clear and unmistakable language, and of rendering 
them widely known. 

This is a duty which at present the State wholly ignores. The 
State makes no attempt to teach the law to the people: it never 
even thinks fit to tell them when a change is made in the law. 
There is no longer any attempt at promulgation. I believe I am 
correct in saying that not even Her Majesty’s judges are officially 
informed when a statute is repealed or amended. 

What, then, do I recommend? 

From time to time attempts have been made to consolidate 
portions of the law. Every one recognises the value of such 
measures as the Bills of Exchange Act, tae Partnership Act, the 
Sale of Goods Act, and others. Dut far greater benefits would flow 
from a systematic and organised attempt to produce a series of such 
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Digests, covering the whole ground, and arranged in some scientific 

order. The statutes relating to Copyright, Licensing, Registration 
of Voters, &c., urgently need consolidation. The Church Building 
Acts should all be repealed and then re-enacted in one compendious 
and well-arranged measure. And among the earliest of such Digests 
should be a Civil Procedure Code. It would certainly be for the 
benefit of the litigant, and probably also—though this is not of so 
much consequence—for the benefit of the legal profession, if our 
procedure were made cheaper and simpler. Something has been 
already done in this direction; more should yet be done. I shall 
hope to be allowed to discuss this matter more in detail in a second 
article. Then, surely, there is a Criminal Code lying somewhere on 
the premises of the House of Commons in a state of suspended 
animation, 

But, after all, these are but temporary measures; merely instal- 
ments of the future Code, Sooner or later the law of England must 
be codified. This is a difficult, but not an impossible, task, The first 
step would be to have the whole law written out at large, and 
arranged in some well-considered order, Equity, Common Law, 
Statute Law, and every other kind of law, should, as far as possible, 
be merged and fused ; but no regard should be paid at this stage 
to any schemes of law reform. The original draft of the future 
Code should be an exact reproduction of the existing law. By 
such a reproduction a certain number of anomalies and incon- 
sistencies would no doubt be made apparent. For the most 
part these would be of trifling character, but still traps for the unwary 
suitor and stumbling blocks in the way of the student ; and no one 
would raise any objection to their removal. A number of “moot 
points” would also be unearthed, which would have to be 
disposed of, either by legislation or by the Court of Appeal. 
Then it would also be recognised that much of our statute law 
is obsolete or gwuast-obsolete; and, while retaining all that was 
valuable, the rest could be repealed. Then would commence 
the difficult and delicate task of simplifying and condensing this 
digest of the whole law into a systematic Code. And condensation 
would necessarily involve a multiplicity of minute amendments. * 
This, too, would be the time for larger questions of law reform to 
be discussed in Parliament, ¢,¢., whether the rules relating to the 
descent of realty on an intestacy should not be made identical with 
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those which govern the distribution of personalty: or whether the 
few remaining copyholds (if there were then but few remaining) 
should not be compulsorily enfranchised. Such changes, if carried, 
would slightly reduce the bulk of the Code ; but would not otherwise 
affect the labour of the codifier. It would be his duty to codify 
whatever was the law of England at the moment. 

This work cannot be done by any committee or commission, 
The responsibility must be thrown upon one man, who must be 
answerable for the whole. He must not be a theorist, or a jurist, but 
a man who has had practical acquaintance with the working of our 
law. His first duty would be to settle the proper order in which the 
various topics should be arranged in the Code—a difficult problem, 
and one which might have to be reconsidered more than once as the 
work proceeded. He would select his assistants, who would work 
under him and on his method, each taking some special branch of the 
law with which they were already familiar. It would be the duty of 
the codifier to fit the work of each assistant into its proper place in 
the general arrangement, to see that each portion was consistent with 
the rest, that it was developed on the same general lines, and written 
in the same style, that the same word always bore the same meaning, 
&c. He would revise and mould the whole Code, which, when it left 
his hands, should be printed and laid upon the table of the House of 
Lords, and subjected to the fiercest criticism of the Bench and the 
Bar, of solicitors and merchants, and of the public generally, before it 
passed into law. 

This is a work well worth deing. It would take, no doubt, ten or 
twelve years to complete it. And it would cost the nation not one- 
tenth part of the price of a single ironclad ! 

And when thus our law is made clear and intelligible and readily 
accessible ; when at last its lack of form and its defects of expression 
are removed ; that ignorance which I deplore will disappear, and every 
one will recognise and admit that the law of England is both 
sensible and just. 

W. BLAKE ODGERs, 














Is Parliamentary Eloquence Decaying at 
Westminster ? 


AM afraid the answer to the question must be— 
Yes. Of course it may be said that there is 
for the hour a sort of falling-off in all forms 
of literary expression. There are many sweet 
and musical and touching, and even thrilling 
poems of the present day; but the man does 
not live who could say that we have a Burns, 
or a Tennyson, or a Browning, now among us. Nor can it be 
said that we have, in what may be called the literature of science, 
another Darwin, another Huxley, or another Tyndall. I .do not 
see among living novelists anyone who is quite the equal of 
Dickens or Thackeray, or Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot. It 
may be, therefore, that Parliamentary eloquence has fallen upon an 
age of comparative decay as other forms of intellectual expression 
have done. Still, explain it as we may, the fact, I think, exists 
that there is a decay in the higher form of eloquence in West- 
minister Palace. I am thinking chiefly of the House of Commons. 
In the House of Lords the eloquence is naturally academic rather 
than Parliamentary. A House which cannot possibly carry any 
measure, and whose highest stretch of power is to reject some 
measure every now and then, has not the stimulant that inspires 
real Parliamentary eloquence. A House which might every night 
of its life pass a vote of censure on an existing Ministry, without’ 
anybody taking the slightest notice of its action, is doomed by 
the very conditions of its existence to become academic in its 
eloquence. 
In the House of Commons I think the decay of Parliamentary 
eloquence must have to be admitted. I am not merely taking 
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account of the fact that the House of Commons has but lately 
lost one of the greatest Parliamentary orators who ever addressed 
it. Let us compare a debate in Mr. Gladstone’s later days with 
a debate some five-and-thirty years before. Who would have 
spoken in the former debate? Let us put it that Lord Palmer- 
ston was at the head of a Liberal Administration, and that he 
was assailed by some vote of censure from Mr. Disraeli, Who 
would have spoken in such a debate? Disraeli himself, of course, 
and Sir Hugh Cairns, afterwards Lord Cairns, on the side of 
the Opposition. Palmerston himself and Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone would have addressed the House on the part of 
the Government, and so would Sidney Herbert, that absolute 
master of the art of conversational eloquence. Then there would 
have been Cobden to come along, and Bright to bear his part 
in the debate, and it would be impossible not to take account 
of John Arthur Roebuck. Now, I should much like anyone to 
scheme out a debate of the present day, and give me an equal 
number of great Parliamentary orators in it. The Conservative 
Party has absolutely no successor to Mr. Disraeli. The Liberal 
Party has absolutely no successor to Lord Palmerston, or Mr. 
Cobden, or Mr. Bright, or Mr. Gladstone. No doubt the great 
orators will come in time—there is no reason why they should 
not. All I am contending for is that they have not come as 
yet. I have mentioned the names of nine men, each of whom 
must be considered a master in his own style of Parliamentary 
eloquence. I should like to know where nine such men are to 
come from now. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are the only 
really good debaters on the Treasury Bench, and neither of them 
has the slightest claim to be considered a great Parliamentary 
orator. Mr. Balfour is certainly not another Disraeli, any more 
than Mr. Chamberlain is another Bright. On the side of the Oppo- 
sition Sir William Harcourt is what might be called a rattling 
good debater, “a first-class fighting-man,” like Mr. Kipling’s “Fuzzy- 
wuzzy,” but he is not a Gladstone. Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry 
Fowler can make brilliant speeches, but they do not exactly fill 
the places of Cobden and Bright; and I have only mentioned the 
names of five men, taken from both sides of the House. I do not 
know that we have any man in the House of Commons just now 
who could be compared for impassioned and at the same time argu- 
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mentative eloquence with Mr. Joseph Cowen, We have no candid 
friend now in the House who fills precisely the position of John 
Arthur Roebuck. Mr. Roebuck was quite a peculiarity in his 
style. All his eloquence was given out in a clear low tone, which 
cut into the listening ears of the whole House. It was made up 
chiefly of sarcasm and occasionally of paradox. Roebuck had one 
or two stand-up fights with Disraeli, and he certainly was not 
worsted. He always seemed to be puncturing his antagonists with 
well-directed thrusts of a keen Sicilian dagger. Sir Richard Bethell, 
too, afterwards Lord Westbury, was a master of bitter vitriolic 
sarcasm, and he undertook no subject which he had not got com- 
pletely into his hands. He fought a long fight against Mr, 
Gladstone on the Divorce Bill, and he was able to hold his own 
against that splendid champion, Then, again, there was Robert 
Lowe, a man gifted with few or none of what I may call the 
physical graces of Parliamentary eloquence, who had neither voice 
nor manner, nor even reasonably good articulation, but who, by 
the sheer force of culture, sarcasm, skill in crumbling away and for 
the hour utterly pulverising an antagonist’s argument, succeeded in 
passing off for what Carlyle called in regard to Mirabeau “ four-and- 
twenty resplendent months” as the peer of Gladstone and Disraeli 
and Bright. Not only did he prevail on people to regard him as 
the peer of these three great Parliamentary orators, but in the 
debates on the Conservative Reform Bill of 1867 he had to fight 
them single-handed all three. I had, for myself, no manner of 
sympathy with his political views so far as popular reform was 
concerned, but I found it impossible to deny his extraordinary 
debating power. Then, again, take the first Lord Lytton—Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton as he was in the House of Commons, He 
had a dreadfully bad articulation, and an awkward manner of 
gesture—almost as bad as that of Henry Brougham. But he 
absolutely captivated the House of Commons in the debates on 
the Reform Bill of 1860, There was a great deal of sham about 
his style, and we have now, those of us who remember the speeches, 
nearly all recovered from the effects of the magnificent enchant- 
ment—but what an enchantment it was at the time! 

I can imagine someone contending that, in giving such illustrations 
as those of Lowe and Bulwer-Lytton, I am going far to disparage my 
own case, and to tell the public that we in the House of Commons are 
far better off for not being under the spell of such magicians, That, 
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however, is not the question I am discussing. The talk of plain good 
sense and direct business argument may be a much more useful in- 
fluence than the dazzling phrases and paradoxes of a Bulwer-Lytton 
or a Lowe, But I am comparing the Parliamentary eloquence of the 
present with that of the past, and I say that a debate which enclosed 
such speakers as Palmerston, Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Sidney Herbert, Bethell, Lowe, and Bulwer-Lytton, is a debate such 
as for mere Parliamentary eloquence could not possibly be got up in 
the present House of Commons, I am quite willing to deal with the 
practical way of putting the question. Is it not better that the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons should be promptly and satisfactorily 
done than that we should be entertained with firework-cascades of 
eloquence? Well—let us see. I like the firework-cascades myself. 
But I am quite willing to admit that if they come in the way 
of practical Parliamentary business it might perhaps be_ better 
that they should cease to play and flash and sparkle. But let us 
ask ourselves what Parliament has gained in the mere manage- 
ment of its practical business by the vanishing of almost all the 
orators. It so happens that the very best speakers now in the 
House of Commons are just the men who most rarely occupy the 
time of the House, who never speak but when there is occasion and 
necessity to speak, and who never say more than the effect of the 
argument requires. Sir William Harcourt never obtrudes himself 
on debate, is not madly anxious to hear himself talk, never, in 
fact, addresses the House except when some important question 
makes it imperative that he shall intervene in the discussion, Mr. 
Balfour never plunges unnecessarily into a controversy—is, I fancy, 
better pleased when he can fairly keep out of it, and never talks 
at greater length than the importance of the subject and his own 
position as leader of the House of Commons seem to demand of 
him. Mr, Chamberlain seldom speaks, and whether we agree with 
him or do not agree with him we must all admit that he invari- 
ably sticks to the point and never wastes the time of his audience. 
One cannot imagine Sir Henry Fowler talking against time, or 
Mr. Asquith uttering a single sentence not essential to the course 
of his argument. Now these are the men whom I, at all events, 
call the best speakers in the existing House of Commons, and 
every one of these men is resolutely careful of the time of the 
House, Therefore, if the number of the really impressive and 
commanding speakers in the debating Chamber has been reduced 
VOL, I 3 
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within our own time from nine or ten to five, it ought to follow 
that the progress of public business would be made much more 
easy and rapid and secure. But is this so? Is not the condition 
of things the very reverse? Was there ever a time when so little 
practical work was done in the House of Commons as during the 
last few Sessions? The trouble is that it is not the really great 
speakers who always want to speak. The really great speakers have 
usually a strong sense of political and persona! responsibility, and 
they only desire to speak when they have some important question 
to deal with, and when they feel that they are especially called on to 
take it in hand. Now I think the most narrowly practical of us all 
will admit that if the time of the House of Commons has to be need- 
lessly taken up, he would rather it were taken up by good speakers 
than by bad speakers. No doubt Burke sometimes spoke at too 
great length ; but I think any of us would rather hear Burke for two 
hours than Buggins for two hours, In our time Buggins is a very 


obtrusive person. Some of his order find it necessary to speak on 


every subject that comes before the House of Commons, whether 
they know anything about it or nothing. Far be it from me to 


mention invidiously any names; but the House of Commons 
knows only too well that there are men who speak almost every 
night, and on almost every subject, to whom nobody listens, and 
who deliver their orations only for the pleasure of hearing them- 
selves talk. It is a curious sort of pleasure, that which is found 
in the enunciation of prolonged speeches in an almost empty 
House, in a House where the few members who linger on the 
benches are conversing among themselves, and not paying the 
slightest attention to any word spoken by the orator who is on 
his legs. But it is quite certain that there are men who find an 
absolute delight in thus “calling aloud to solitude,” to adopt some 
words of Cervantes applied to a different pastime; for solitude it 
really is to which such members of the House call aloud. I 
have heard it gravely argued, and with much appearance of reason 
that when once this passion for Parliamentary speaking, merely as ; 
speaking, gets hold of the human breast it is stronger than any 
other passion whatever, stronger than the love of woman, stronger 
than the love of gold, Except on some such theory as this, what 
pleasure can it give a man to pour out sentences by the hour 
together in a House which is almost absolutely empty, or where, 
at all events, no one is listening to a word he utters? Yet I 
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think this class of member is increasing in its numbers very much 
of late years, Therefore it is that I do not see any gain what- 
ever arising from the decay of Parliamentary eloquence in the 
House of Commons. 

I remember two or three men of former days who went in for 
being very eloquent—I have not mentioned their names before 
and shall not mention them now—and, indeed, they are already 
nearly forgotten—who went in for making long and eloquent 
speeches, Each of these men was master of a certain florid, 
luxuriant style, and was quite worth listening to, if one had 
nothing else to do at the time. Each would have been in his 
way an effective and a brilliant lecturer on some academical sub- 
ject. These men, no doubt, took up the time of the House now 
and then without any particular effect on the votes in the division. 
But each of them always held the House when he chose to speak, 
because everyone knew that an intellectual or a literary treat was 
about to be offered to us. We have not, so far as I can judge, 
any such men in the House now, but after all, was not each of 
them much more interesting to listen to than my typical Buggins ? 
When one of these men got up we all sat firm in our places, and 
we listened to every word he said. The speech probably did not 
carry conviction to any doubting mind, but still it was entertain- 
ment, like, for example, a brilliant after-dinner speech, and we 
all enjoyed it. The enjoyment was well justified. If an hour is 
to be occupied without any practical result it had much better be 
occupied by a speaker whom men like to hear than by a speaker 
whom nobody but himself cares to hear or means to hear. There- 
fore I contend that while there is at the moment a distinct falling- 
off in the eloquence of the House of Commons, we have no com- 
pensation whatever for the loss in the shape of a more rapid 
progress in practical business. There are many young members 
of the House of Commons who have again and again shown great 
promise of brilliancy in Parliamentary debate, but they very scl- 
dom speak. They probably are anxious, and they sit on both sides 
of the Chamber, not to obtrude unnecessarily on a debate which 
is sure to be too long anyhow, and being men of gifts and of pro- 
mise they have not the dogged self-delight of Buggins in occupy- 
ing the time of the House. Such men will, no doubt, come quite 
to the front sooner or later, but, just at pfesent, the really good 
speaking is confined practically to two or three men on either side 
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of Mr. Speaker’s chair. I am sorry to say, that if we admit the 
decay of Parliamentary eloquence for the present,—and I think it 
would be impossible for any impartial observer not to admit it,— 
we can take no comfort to ourselves out of the assumption that 
we are growing more practical every day, and that we want busi- 
ness and not oratory. 

If anyene is inclined to differ with me as to the decay of 
eloquence in the House of Commons, I have only to ask him 
to bring forward a list of nine living men who could be com- 
pared for eloquence with the nine men I have mentioned as 
taking part in my imaginary debate of thirty-five or forty years 
ago. I did. not even include in my list the name of Lord 
Macaulay, because he was just beyond the time of my own 
personal recollection, and I could not give any opinion of mine 
as to his debating capacity. But I have heard from many of the 
older members of the House of Commons that no man ever 
held the House more completely enthralled than Macaulay did. 
His style, of course, was highly artificial and highly wrought. 
It was brilliant lecturing, perhaps, rather than brilliant Parlia- 
mentary debating, but such as it was I am assured that it 
captivated the listeners and held the House enchained until the 
orator broke the spell by resuming his seat. I have mentioned 
the names of men who, though not what I should call consum- 
mate Parliamentary debaters, yet exercised just the same ascendancy 
of charm over the House of Commons, That sort of eloquence 
certainly does not prevail in our day any more than does the 
eloquence of Bright or of Gladstone. We are growing more 
prosaic and at the same time we are not growing more business- 
like, for there could not be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that the more prosy a man is the more business-like he is sure 
to be. Certainly we do not want. a House of Commons all 
made up of orators, but if I had to choose between a House all 
made up of orators and a House mainly made up of indifferent 
speakers and of bad speakers and of bores, I should be decidedly 
on the side of the angels, that is, of the orators, the more 
especially if it were plain to me that poor speaking accelerates 
practical business no whit better than eloquence, 
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The International Socialist Congress and its 
Lessons 


ago by the Socialist journals published in this 

country that a “Great International Socialist 

Congress” was to be held in London in the 

summer of this year, not much notice was taken 

of the intimation. The British public, especially 

the London portion of it, is so accustomed tc 
spectacles of all kinds that one spectacle more or less makes but 
little difference to it, even if the additional one takes the form of 
an International Socialist Congress. Moreover, the British public 
had already some knowledge of previous International Socialist Con- 
gresses, and that knowledge did not incline it to care very much 
whether, or where, any others were going to follow. It remembered 
the London Congress of some eight or nine years ago, with its 
senseless squabbles and harmless, inconsequent conclusions, and was 
disposed to regard any repetition of that performance rather as a 
bore than anything else. But as the time for holding the meeting 
drew near, the public interest somewhat increased. The professional 
promoters of the gathering gave it assiduous advertisement, an- 
nouncing, in such friendly Radical organs as would open their 
columns to them, that this Congress would eclipse ali previous Con- 
gresses, alike in the personal eminence of the delegates that would 
be present, in the number of nations that would be represented, 
and in the social and political consequences to the world that 
would inevitably ensue. And so it came to pass that, when the day 
arrived for opening the Congress doors, quite a considerable amount 
of public attention had been aroused. Finally, there came whisper- 
ings of expected “rows,” of “scenes” with wild Anarchists, of “free 
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fights,” of probable physical expulsions and the interference of the 
police—all sufficiently promising of excitement to complete the 
work of the advertisers and to fill the galleries of the Congress 
hall with expectant, if not exactly sympathetic, onlookers. And 
the audience was not disappointed. It saw what it went to see. 
For three whole days the Congress was a veritable pandemonium. 
The eminent persons and European celebrities present could not 
agree among themselves either as to what they should do, or how 
they should do it, or even as to which of them should be permitted 
to do anything at all. Deep answered unto deep, and the clang of 
angry voices was like unto the sound of many waters. Teuton 
bellowed fraternally at Gaul, and Gaul shrieked back fraternally at 
Teuton. Lovers of peace, fresh from the platforms of the previous 
day’s Peace Demonstration in Hyde Park, shook their fists vigorously 
in each others’ faces, and one gentleman carried his zeal in the 
cause of universal brotherhood to the point of violently throwing 
another “brother” off the platform, It was a pitiable sight ; but 
one that must have been infinitely amusing to those to whom it 
was not infinitely sad. After the third day the wind fell some- 
what and the storm abated. But the ship was by this time wrecked, 
and all attempts to patch her up and save her were quite useless. 
On Saturday, about noon, the doors of the Congress hall, which had 
opened with such hope on Monday morning, closed behind an ab- 
solute and ghastly failure. 

Failure is, at all times and under all circumstances, a bitter 
draught to swallow: it is ten times more bitter when the cause of 
the failure lies at one’s own door. And everybody who is con- 
versant with the facts of the case, and who reflects dispassionately 
upon them, must admit that for the failure of the Socialist Congress 
its principal members and promoters were primarily to blame. 
They were not taken unawares. They walked into the pit with 
their eyes open. They knew, beforehand, of the existence of all 
the forces that wrecked the Congress, but took no effective measures 
to counteract them. It is idle to put the blame on the Anarchists; 
as idle as to blame a dog for barking. These gentlemen had 
broken up Congresses before, and afterwards boasted publicly of 
their exploits. And if they did not openly avow, in advance, that 
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their sole object in forcing themselves into this one was to break 
it up also, that was only because the fact was already quite under- 
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stood. Yet the organisers of the Congress took no effective steps 
to exclude them, but awaited helplessly their onslaught! The ex- 
clusion of the Anarchists would have been the simplest thing in 
the world, They were all well known personally to the heads of 
the organising committee: from Nieuwenhuis to Tortellier, and 
from Cornellissen to Maiatesta. Long before the date of Congress 
intimation should have been made in the Socialist journals of the 
different countries that the organising committee, appointed by the 
previous Congress at Zurich, reserved to itself the power of ex- 
cluding any individual, whatever his credential, whose presence in 
Congress would, in its opinion, be destructive of order and the 
progress of business. Then, when Congress met, only those dele- 
gates passed by the organising committee should have been per- 
mitted to cross its threshold. The thing is simplicity itself. No 
doubt the excluded Anarchists would have protested loudly against 
this treatment, and possibly they would have created a disturbance 
outside the Congress hall. But their protestations outside would 
not have sufficed to prevent the delegates who were inside from 
proceeding with their business; and, as to any disturbance in the 
street, that would, no doubt, have received the prompt and adequate 
attention uf one or two gentlemen in blue who may be seen oc- 
casionally in London thoroughfares. All this seems so obvious 
that one is puzzled to imagine why these steps were not taken, 
and can only conclude that these eminent persons, who are going 
to show us how the world ought to be governed, have not even 
the capacity to manage their own affairs. 

So much for the Anarchist difficulty. With regard to the other 
causes of the Congress's failure—the divers tongues, the faction rival- 
ries and personal hates, the race antipathies and national feuds— 
these, also, were known beforehand to the promoters of the meeting, 
and although they could not obviate them, as they could have ob- 
viated the presence of the Anarchists, they were at least aware of 
their existence. And if these rivalries and hatreds, these feuds and 
antipathies, added to this diversity of tongues, are such as to make 
a successful International Socialist Congress impossible, then an In- 
ternational Socialist Congress ought not to have been convened, 
What does it advantage the cause which these eminent persons 
profess to have at heart—the cause of the working-class—to bring 
out into the public sight the mutual distrust, the jealousies, the 
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personal hatreds, which animate almost every one of the present 
leaders of the working-class, both at home and abroad? What, 
except the gratification of “the enemy,” is gained by the exhibi- 
tion? There may be things that have benefited by the recent 
International Socialist Congress: one cannot tell: but the cause 
of the working-class is certainly not amongst them. 

Having seen, then, firstly, that the Congress was an absolute 
failure ; and, secondly, that the chief cause of its failure was the 
gross incapacity of its own organisers, the next question, Did it 
deserve to fail? arises. I think that the question must be answered 
in the affirmative. I am aware, quite aware, of the sincerity, the 
zeal, the sacrifices, of the men and women who organised and 
managed—or, rather, mismanaged—the late Congress, But zeal 
and sincerity and sacrifices, although much, are not enough. If 
the existing social state is to be changed for a better; if, to use 
the Socialists’ own cant phrase, the economic emancipation of the 
worker is to be achieved, a little more intelligence and common- 
sense must be put into the task than seems at present to be at 
these gentlemen’s disposal. Their incapacity to manage their 
own simplest business affairs we have already seen; let us now 
observe what wisdom they displayed in relation to the great 
social, economic, and political problems that came before them 
at their mecting. And first of all, one might justly complain of 
the vagueness and ambiguity of almost all Socialist declarations 
of policy. This vagueness and ambiguity may be due, in some 
instances, to the irreconcilable differences on points of policy that 
undaubtedly exist in the Socialist ranks; and they are, therefore, 
it is conceivable, at times deliberately employed by some of the 
shrewder Socialist speakers and writers for the express purpose 
of covering over and concealing these differences from the public 
eye. But in the vast majority of cases, I am afraid, the vague- 
ness and ambiguity of the utterances are but indications of a 
corresponding condition in the minds of the persons guilty of 
them. They speak and write as they think; they can do no 
otherwise. But, whatever may be the explanation of this Socialist 
characteristic, the fact itself is undoubted, and it makes the task 
of one who trics, from the outside, to understand the Socialist 
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position an extreme'y difficult one. Happily, however, I am not 


dependent for my knowledge of the Socialist position on the 
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meaningless jargon to which I refer, and am consequently able to 
examine the formal declarations of policy enunciated by the recent 
Congress without any danger of misunderstanding them. 

In order to focus the opinion of Congress upon various social, 
economic, and political questions, a number of separate “Com- 
missions” were appointed to consider and report on the same. 
These Commissions were composed, of course, of delegates to Con- 
gress ; they sat concurrently with Congress, but in separate rooms ; 
they appointed their own officers; received, assorted, and con- 
sidered all proposed resolutions bearing on their respective subjects ; 
and finally drafted a general report on the whole question, and 
brought it before Congress, It will be seen, by these particulars, 
that the findings of these Commissions were not mere hasty and 
haphazard conclusions, but that they were, on the contrary, the 
reasoned judgments of the best minds in the Congress, specially 
applied to the subjects of which they knew most; and when to 
these considerations is added the further fact that the reports of 
these Commissions were, in almost every important point, unani- 
mously endorsed by Congress itself, then we are entitled to regard 
the conclusions of these reports as absolutely representative of the 
views of the entire Socialist Party all over Europe. Let us, then, 
see what they say. It is not necessary to examine the whole of 
these reports; a few specimens will suffice; suffice to make good 
my statement that on these great social and economic questions 
the Socialists at Queen’s Hall had no wise guidance to offer to the 
people. Take first the report on the Land Question. Here are 
its main conclusions :— 


“The evils which capitalistic exploitation, including landlordism, produces 
alike for the cultivator of the soil as for the whole of society at an ever 
increasing rate, can be definitely abolished only in a society in which land, like 
the other means of production, has become socialised, z.¢., common property, 
which society, in its corporate capacity, causes to be cultivated in the common 
interest and on the most scientific methods. 

“The conditions of land tenure and the division of classes among the agri- 
cultural population in different countries are, however, too various for it to be 
possible to formulate a programme which shall be binding for the Labour 
parties of all countries as regards the means for attaining this end or the par- 
ticular classes to be won over. 

“It is none the less the first duty of the Labour parties throughout the 
world, in so far as the Agrarian question is concerned, to organise the agri- 
cultural proletariat in its class struggle against its exploiters, 
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“According to these principles the Congress leaves it to every nation to 
formulate, for the attaining of this end, the ways and means most suitable 
to the situation of their country.” 


What shall we say to that amazing deliverance? What do our 
English Land Nationlisers say to it? Nothing is to be done, or 
even attempted, internationally! Each nation is free to make an 
attempt to do something—anything—if it likes. But, if it does, 
it will be on its own responsibility, Congress, the embodiment of 
the wisdom of the world, will have none of it! And what did 
Congress do with this report? It adopted it unanimously. And 
here are some passages from the speech of M. Van der Veldt, the 
reporter of the Commission, a member of the Belgian Parliament, 
and one of the very ablest men in the Congress :— 


“The Commission had unanimously come to a conclusion in favour of local 
autonomy, and of allowing each nationality to deal in its own way with the 
Agrarian question. When the Committee met it was soon discovered how 
wide apart was each country in its opinions on the question. This difference 
even extended to separate countries, as was shown at the German Socialist 
Congress at Breslau. But all were agreed in the idea of transferring the 
ownership of land from private individuals to the State or the municipality 
But the difficulties in coming to any agreement on the methods of bringing 
this about were very great. In England they had a handful of landlords 
owning the land. In France and Belgium they had millions of peasant 
proprietors, who were, as Marx had said, soldered to their holdings. He was 
of opinion that the Labour movement, so far as the Agrarian side of it was 
concerned, was still in a period of gestation, and that they were only at the 
threshold of the question. There must be before them a period of study.” 


M. Paul Lafargue, a son-in-law of Karl Marx and an ex- 
member of the French Chamber, also supported the conclusions 
of the report, and it was, as I have said, unanimously adopted 
by the Congress. Now, granting, for the purposes of argument, 
that the European agrarian situation is as above described, and 
that, from various causes, it is “impossible to formulate a pro- 
gramme, which shall be binding for the Labour parties of all 
countries”; is it not possible to formulate different programmes 
for different countries according to their circumstances and ne- 
cessities? If not, why not? And, if possible, why was the thing 
not done? Why did they not set forth the different remedies 
suitable to the different countries and advise their separate 
application? There are only two answers possible. The first is 
that the Congress really did not know what were the remedies ; 
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the second, that they knew them, but had not the courage to 
recommend them. In either case these gentlemen stand self-con- 
demned as unfit to handle the problem. 

Take another report: that on Education. The reporter to this 
Commission was no less a person than Mr. Sidney Webb, of the 
London County Council, a fact which was in itself some security 
that its report would not be lacking either in diffuseness or self- 
complacency. Its chief recommendation, the only one, at all 
events, which the Congress seemed to take any interest in, was 
as follows :— 


“The Congress, whilst fully recognising the value in education of inde- 
pendent experiment, declares that it is an essential duty of the public adminis- 
tration in each country to provide a complete system of education, under 
democratic public control, extending from the Kindergarten to the University 
(including physical, scientific, artistic, and technical—manual work—training), 
the whole made generally accessible to every citizen by freedom from fees 
and by scholarships covering maintenance.” 


In supporting his report Mr. Webb protested, in anticipation, 
against a threatened amendment from Mr. Keir Hardie to the 
above clause, an amendment which proposed to extend “Free 
Public Maintenance,” independent of scholarships, to all students 
up to the age of twenty-one. This, Mr. Webb said, “would cost 
England a million sterling annually.’ To Mr. Webb’s pained 
surprise the working men, on whose behalf he had exercised his 
valuable intellect, would have none of his differentiations, and 
adopted the obnoxious amendment by an overwhelming majority. 
Such is popular ingratitude, and thus are the services of great 
men shamefully requited! But, speaking seriously, how is it that 
a Congress of Socialists cannot see that all this eleemosynary 
business is as unnecessary as it is degrading? That, given the 
full value of his labour, the workman will be well able to pay 
for the education and maintenance of his children without the 
help of the State or anybody else? When one comes across such 
colossal stupidity—there is really no other word for it—as is 
embodied in both the report and the amendment above quoted, 
it would almost appear as if Marx had lived in vain. 


MALTMAN BARRY, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Professor In-Silo 


I. 


N 1890 the Government placed a large sum of 
money at the disposal of the county council 
of each county to be employed in technical 
education, 

In a certain county that need not be 
particularised, the councillors were furnished 
with 411,000 to be thus expended, and they 

resolved with the money, or with a portion of it, to send lecturers 
through the towns and large villages to deliver courses upon “ The 
Chemical Constituents of the Soil,” “ Agricultural Mechanics,” 
“ Scientific Dairywork,” and “Ensilage.” By this means a good 
deal of the money was got rid of. 

I was summoned on this occasion to deliver lectures on the 
last of the above-mentioned topics. I went down from Oxford 
to discharge my duties, beginning with a certain overgrown village, 
or stunted town, of a thousand inhabitants. 

I was kindly received by the parson, an energetic man, who 
promised not only to attend my course himself, but also to send 
his nursemaid, which he could do, as the lectures would be delivered 
in the evening, when the children would be in bed, “You may 
also count,” said he, “on the Board schoolmaster and the infant 
schoolmistress. There is a female orphanage, in the place, and 
I will induce the superior to send the children. Have you a 
magic lantern?” 

“No, I did not consider it would be necessary.” 

“ Necessary !—essential. You can do nothing without a magic 
lantern. You must have a set of comic slides, or you will get no 
congregation—I mean audience. Can you bring in the man who 
swallows rats? or the cabbage that changes into Snip, the tailor? 
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But, I forgot, you have no lantern, I am doubtful whether you 
will draw without. Last winter I had a voyage to Palestine, but 
I could not get 6n without the rat-eater. The audience clamoured 
for him; so I brought him in somehow. I was forced to do so. 
Now go and call on the squire, he will help you.” 

I then visited the manor-house, and was courteously received. 
The squire was a M.F.H. 

“Look here,” said he, “I shall be desperately fagged the day 
on which you deliver your first lecture; I shall have been out at 
the extreme end of the county, but {’ll take a dozen tickets, reserved 
seats. What are they? Three shillings each?” 

I explained that there was no charge. I was sent down and 
paid by the county council. 

“Oh! the county council! If I cannot attend myself, I’ll send 
my daughter. Here, John Thomas,’—he called the footman— 
“run and ask Miss Westfield to come. She will talk the matter 
over with you. Is there to be any singing? She can accompany, 
and has a good voice. Take my advice and introduce /ohn Peel. 
It always goes down, I'll speak to two of our hunt, a tenor and 
a bass, and they shall appear in character; and if you will tumble 
into pink and hunting breeches, and perform as a trio, and crack 
your whips, it will bring down the house.” 

Miss Westfield entered, and I was introduced. 

“It’s conjuring, my dear,” said the squire, “and this gentleman 
is sent by the county council at the public cost, and wants you 
to accompany him whilst he is making an omelet in our rector’s 
hat, just to draw off attention, you know. Slow music—Chopin’s 
funeral march, and then, resto, crash, and the omelet is turned 
out to the wedding march in Lohengrin.” 

I had again to explain. 

“Ten thousand pardons,” said the squire, “now I understand, 
You have seen the rector, he is a capital fellow, and, you say, has 
promised to send the nursemaid. You must go and see Mr. Wake- 
field the Wesleyan minister, lest this be made a party matter. You 
come and dine with us to-night, half-past seven is our hour, except 
when I am hunting. My daughter Kate shall certainly attend your 
course, and I have no doubt it will do her good. The meet is four- 
teen miles off, and the fox may take us fourteen further. So if I 
arrive late, you must excuse, and if I go to sleep during the lecture, 
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you must exercise charity. Now, look here, go after lunch and see 
Peter Face, a yeoman. Interest him in silos ; to-morrow is market- 
day, and he will talk the matter over at the ordinary, and possibly 
induce a farmer or two to put in an appearance. Rely on me—I’ll 
send the stable-boy.” 

I dined that evening at the Hall. Miss Westfield was charming. 
I could talk on other matters beside ensilage, and I flatter myself 
that I made an impression on the heart of Kate. I am an Oxford 
man, a gentleman by birth and culture, and my acquaintance with 
scientific farming is purely theoretical. 

Miss Kate was Squire Westfield’s only child, and he who won her 
hand would eventually become squire, on seven thousand a year, in 
the room of the kindly, hospitable, and well-meaning M.F.H. 

Unfortunately I did not succeed with Mr. Peter Face. . He led 
me into his stock-yard. 

“ Look at that,” said he, and pointed to a rick of hay green as tea, 
and smelling fragrantly. “You tell me that the cattle will eat the 
stuff you make. I tell you that sweet hay is better for them. They 
grow fat on it. They are happy and wholesome on it. Don’t tell 
me to abandon what I know to be good, for what I also know to be 
nasty. When we come to bad seasons, then, perhaps, I may listen 
to you. Till then I am deaf.” 

On the other hand, I found an enthusiastic disciple in Miss Kate. 
I really thought that if I had put a lump of ensilage before her she 
would have eaten it. 

As it chanced, I knew cousins of the Westfield’s, and so an 
intimacy began and grew. Kate certainly took strong hold of my 
heart. 

The first lecture was not a complete success. 

The rector was present ; the squire arrived late and fell asleep, 
Miss Westfield was there and applauded. The schoolmaster 
attended, but the infant schoolmistress had enlarged tonsils, and 
begged to be excused. The nursemaid from the rectory was at the 
back of the hall sucking peppermints, and the stable-boy from the 
manor-house was beside her, and shared lozenges with her, and 
rather annoyed me by whispering, and she by tittering. One farmer 
did put in an appearance, and listened with marked interest, and, I 
trusted, was profiting by what I said. 


I began at the root of the matter, I spoke of the constituents 
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of the air and of water—of oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen ; and I 
showed conclusively that the nitrogenous products which served to 
build up fat were in ensilage. For cattle, either those which give milk 
and butter, or such as are being fattened for killing, the nitrogenous 
products are essential. “The nitrogen,” I said—— 

I was interrupted by the farmer, who slowly rose to his feet. 

“Mr. Lecturer,” said he. “Excuge me for interrupting of you. 
Tho’ I can’t say as I’ve tasted any of your new-fangled liquors, such 
as you're pleased to recommend, such as hydro-gin, and nitro-gzz, and 
hoxy-gzn, I observe that you’ve made no mention of what I take to 
be the best gin yet produced. It’s one, sir, as I’ve taken with a 
lump of white sugar and some hot water every evening for fifty years 
before going to bed. Excuge me, sir, for interrupting of you, but I 
think it only reasonable to put in a word for Plymouth gin.” 

“Hear! Hear!” from the stable-boy behind, 


II, 
My second lecture was to be delivered after the lapse of a week, 
Unhappily, a stupid impression gained ground that I was a spirit 


merchant’s traveller, and was advocating an exclusive use of three 
sorts of gin distilled by the firm I represented. This roused so 
strong a feeling among all the advocates of temperance, that the 
rector was frightened, and told me that he did not dare to take 
the chair at my second lecture. The squire, moreover, had met with 
an accident in the hunting-field—not serious, but he was stiff and 
bruised, and wrote to an acquaintance, a Mr. Page, who lived two 
miles off, to ask him to preside at my next lecture. Mr. Page 
grudgingly consented. The attendance was less numerous than 
before. Owing to the baby at the rectory having a teething rash, 
the nurse was detained at home ; and as the squire had not insisted, 
the stable-boy neglected to put in an appearance. The _ school- 
master was engaged posting up his registers, and could not be 
present. The orphans who had been driven ‘like sheep to my 
first lecture, were withdrawn, without reason given, from my second. 
I delivered my address with vigour, and made my points neatly, 
When I had finished, had drunk a giass of water, and wiped my 
brow and nose, Mr. Page rose ponderously from his chair, and 
said : 
“T am sure we are allfvery much obliged to Mr., I mean Professor 
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Jonks for his lecture, and to the county council for having at 
considerable cost to the county sent him down to us. I am ex- 
pressing the unanimous feelings of the audience—— ” 

Here Miss Westfield clapped her gloved hands, and the sexton 
who was present said: “’Ear! ’Ear!” 

“At the same time that I express the interest with which we 
have listened, I must be allowed to say that a grain of experience 
is worth a bushel of theory. I, also, at one time thought that the 
solution of a great problem lay in ensilage. In a weak hour I 
spent nigh on eight hundred pounds on the construction of a vast 
silo, on the most approved principles, at my little farm of Claypole. 
If Mr. Professor Jonks will do me the honour of going over to 
Claypole, he will see that precious—or rather, costly silo. It 
swallowed up about eight hundred pounds of good money, and I 
might as well have chucked the sovereigns into the sea for all the 
good that silo has been to me.” 

“| will certainly go over and see your silo,” said Ito Mr. Page. 
“If it has proved a failure, there must be something wrong in the 
construction.” 

“Do,” retorted he; “the silo is right enough. The fault lies 


in the ensilage. I put in good sweet grass and turned it to stinking 
beastliness,” 


“’Ear! ’Ear!’ from the sexton, 

The lecture was over and the audience dissolved. 

“Will you allow me to see you home?” said I to Miss Westfield. 
“ Your carriage has not arrived.” 

“ No—it is such a lovely night, that I said I would walk. There 
has been a misunderstanding. I told my maid to meet me, But it 
matters not, the distance is nothing, and it lies mainly through the 
park,” 

“T really must be permitted to attend you,” 

“You are most kind.” 

I did accompany Miss Westfield. Her heart was full. She was 
made up of sympathy, and she felt that I was humiliated. 

“I am so sorry,” she said, “ that papa wrote to Mr. Page. He had 
no thought that Mr. Page would not have conducted himself becom- 
ingly as a chairman, Who ever heard of a chairman taking up an 
antagonistic position, and endeavouring to upset the doctrine incul- 
acted by the lecture! It is monstrous, It is positively inhuman,” 
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“Where is this precious, or rather, costly silo?” I enquired. 

“At Claypole. A mile and a half through the park, but quite 
two by the road.” 

“JT will go and see it.” 

“Not to-night ?” 

“Yes; I cannot rest till I have seen it and discovered where 
the error has been, I shall find my way by the light of the 


moon,” 
“ And then you can retort on Page at your next lecture. That 


will be lovely!” 

The night was so beautiful, it invited to love. That pure silver 
orb seemed as though hung in heaven for the sake of lovers, and 
it shone down over us. We were alone, on the drive in the park. 
My emotions over-mastered me, and I told Kate the state of my 
feelings. She pleaded to be allowed till the morrow to give an 
answer, but I believe she was not indifferent to me. Buoyed up 
with hope, my heart like a fire-ball in my breast, I strode in the 
direction of Claypole, after having parted with Kate. I was 
determined to investigate the silo, and insure myself a triumph by 
discovering the fatal blemish which vitiated its usefulness. 

I could not mistake my way. In the moonlight below gleamed 
the corrugated-iron roof of the silo-shed. : 

The night was chilly. I walked fast. The ground was crisp 
and crackled under my feet. I passed out of Westfield Park, and 
before long was at Claypole. The farm-house was at a little 
distance from the silo. The stench from the ensi!age made it 
necessary to keep a silo at a distance from human habilations. 

The silo was not now full, I knew. Mr. Page had reverted 
to the use of hay. I would be able to thoroughly investigate 
the arrangement, if there should happen to be light enough in 
the shed. 

The farmer and his wife had retired for the night, and the 
house was dark. 

The shed, covered with corrugated iron, was open at one end 
for the waggons to enter with their loads of grass, and at that end 
the moonlight penetrated and partially illumined the interior. 

I peered about ; I could dimly see that there were planks and 
great masses of stone by the side of the tank. 

“TI wonder what the depth may be,” said I. “As far as I can 
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What may be its depth? The 





judge, the tank is thirty feet long. 
width is twelve feet.” 

I had an umbrella in my hand. I knelt at the edge of the 
silo, and stooped over it. 

“Pretty deep,” said I. “I must probe it.” I bent further 
down. “It must be thirteen or fourteen feet deep. Piff! it has 
not been cleaned out. The smell is positively atrocious, enough 
to knock one over.” 

Then, all at once,a brick on which I had been kneeling gave 
way, and heels-over-head, umbrella in hand, I went to the bottom 
of the silo, and fell—squelch!—into decomposed vegetable matter, 
very liquid, emitting an appalling odour. 

I was not hurt. I staggered to my feet, and stood over ankle- 
deep in ensilage extract. 

I had on my evening clothes, my best black fine cloth dress 
suit, the lappets of the coat and tails lined with silk. Soaked I 
was, and the liquid was splashed over my face. I wiped it with my 
umbrella, the only dry article I possessed. My pocket handkerchief 
was scented with esse bouquet ; but what was esse—in a few drops 
—against gallons of ensilage ? 

“One must endure something for the sake of the advancement 
of knowledge. Magna est scientia et prevaledit,’ said I, but was 
not comforted. “The smell is sickening. Oh, for a ladder!” 

In quest of means of exit, I waded through the silo. Squelch! 
squelch! squelch! 

I waded, holding my umbrella level, as though for a bayonet 
charge. The liquid was deadly cold, and my feet were encased 
in patent leather boots. I stood still. I pointed my nose in 
various directions and sniffed. No quarter seemed sweeter than 
another. 

“This effluvium will breed typhoid, or diphtheria.. It cannot 
surely be ensilage au naturel. Rats, dead dogs, and cats must 
have fallen or been cast in, What bacteria must be hatching 
out in this effervescent mass, and floating in this pestilential 
atmosphere!” 

Squelch! squelch! squelch! 

It was of no further use my wading. I was going round and 
about in my silo just as the great lion at the Zoo goes up and 
down and about his cage. I felt as weary as if I had walked 
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for hours and for many miles. I could not sit down in the fetid 
slush. 

“TI am being poisoned by the mephitic vapours!” I gasped ; 
and I jumped so as to inhale purer air at a higher level, and 
as I descended each time sent the liquid squirting about me. 

“TI must scream. I can do no other!” said I. 

I shouted. The walls of the silo acted as reverberators, the 
corrugated-iron roof as a sounding-board. 

After I had shouted and shrieked for five minutes, I leaned 
on my umbrella and listened for a reply. I stood thus for ten 
minutes, and hearkened in vain. The farm was too far off, the 
slumbers of the farmer’s family too heavy, for my voice to rouse 
them. 

The seriousness of my situation and the cold made me tremble, 
and my trembling sent the ensilage water flapping in wavelets 
against the sides of the tank. 

What was to be done? Climb out I could not. The sides 
were smooth, of Portland cement. 

I had put down my umbrella against the side whilst wiping 
my clammy brow. Now, when I groped for it, I could not find it. 
Here was an aggravation of horrors. To be in a silo, at night, 
ankle-deep in ensilage, and to be without an umbrella! 

Considering that it must have fallen, I stooped and felt about 
for it in the juice—extract of grass, dead rats and dogs and cats, 
Happily I found it ; but I found something else—the brick I had 
dislodged, and which in giving way had precipitated me into the 
abyss. That brick was a solace and rest to me through the 
remainder of that dreadful night. 

A brick is 9 inches long. The extremity measures 4 inches 
by 234 inches. Not much, but something to a man who is ankle- 
deep in essence of ensilage. 

That brick saved my life. 

I set it up on end. The liquid was but 5 inches deep; consc- 
quently when the brick was planted on end 4 inches were above 
the surface, presenting a flat superficies measuring 4 inches by 234 
inches. On that I seated myself. 

By this means I obtained some rest, in a sitting posture. It 
was, I admit, difficult to maintain one’s balance on so small a basis. 
The difficulty was enhanced by my being constrained to alternately 
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raise one foot, and then another, and cherish it in my lap, rub it 
breathe on it, and restore to it some vital heat, 

I have been struck in my walk through life with the tenderness 
with which Nature deals with the creature. She accommodates it 
to its surroundings. A situation that would be intolerable to one 
man is enjoyable to another. Man under the pole is evolved as an 
Esquimaux, under the equator as a Negro. I have little doubt but 
that had Nature intended me to spend the rest of my existence and 
to perpetuate my species in a silo, she would have moulded and 
adapted my organs and those of my descendants perfectly to suit my 
environment. When first I went head-foremost into the pit, I was 
smothered with the odour, but before dawn broke I ceased to per- 
ceive that there was any savour in the tank. I was sensible of 
discomfort in balancing myself on the small end of a brick, but I 
am convinced that in process of time, Nature, with inventive 
ingenuity, would have adapted my structure so as to make this 
position not mercly endurable, but grateful. 

In the early morning I resumed my shouts and screams, and , 
not to make too long a story of it, did eventually obtain release, 
Very much surprised the farmer and his wife were, as also the 
labourers and the dairymaid, at finding me in the silo. They pulled 
me out and rubbed me down with hay. 

I looked at myself on all sides in the strong morning light. I was 
not much the worse for wear, in appearance, Perhaps the gloss 
of newness was gone from my coat, but it was not discoloured. 

Consequently, with a light heart, umbrella in hand, I started on 
my return walk through the park. 

Conceive my delight when, in the fresh morning sun I saw Kate 
Westfield already out, in the garden, looking to see if any of her 
bulbs were coming up. 

I rushed towards her, with bounding pulses and reeling heart. 

“My sweetest !—my Kate!” I cried. But instead of meeting me 
with affection, with gush, she staggered back, and an expression of 
astonishment, then of dismay, painted itself in her face. As I 
advanced she backed. 

“Don’t come near me! For pity’s sake! keep your distance! I 
can’t bear it ; you are absolutely odious,” 

Long after, in musing over this scene, I have come to think that 
I mistook her words, and that she said I was odorous and not odious, 
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but at the moment, judging from her action, her face, her attitude, 
I believed she called me odious, 


I bowed coldly, but with anguish in my heart. 

“T take my dismissal,” said I. “If I am so hateful to your 
sight ? 

“Tt is not to my sight,” she answered, and covered her face with 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

I saw her no more, I never delivered the third lecture. The 
story of my misadventure got about, and everywhere I was saluted 
with jeers of “ Professor In-Silo!” 

When the landlady of the inn brought me her account, I was 
staggered at the charge. ‘“ You see, sir,” she explained, “after that 
you tumbled into the silo, you made the room you occupied so 
dreadful that—it’s worse than scarlet fever. We shali have to re- 
paper the walls, and destroy mattress, blankets, and curtains. 
Nothing will ever get the smell of that ensilage out of the room 
but entire re-furnishing.” 

Thus I lost by that course. My dress suit was done for. I sent 
it to the Kilburn Sisters, and they refused it. I had to pay for 
complete re-doing of my room at the inn, but worst of all, I lost my 
Kate and the reversion of seven thousand a year. 


S. BARING-GOULD, 
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raise one foot, and then another, and cherish it in my lap, rub it 
breathe on it, and restore to it some vital heat, 

I have been struck in my walk through life with the tenderness 
with which Nature deals with the creature. She accommodates it 
to its surroundings. A situation that would be intolerable to one 
man is enjoyable to another. Man under the pole is evolved as an 
Esquimaux, under the equator as a Negro, I have little doubt but 
that had Nature intended me to spend the rest of my existence and 
to perpetuate my species in a silo, she would have moulded and 
adapted my organs and those of my descendants perfectly to suit my 
environment. When first I went head-foremost into the pit, I was 
smothered with the odour, but before dawn broke I ceased to per- 
ceive that there was any savour in the tank. I was sensible of 
discomfort in balancing myself on the small end of a brick, but I 
am convinced that in process of time, Nature, with inventive 
ingenuity, would have adapted my structure so as to make this 
position not mercly endurable, but grateful. 

In the early morning I resumed my shouts and screams, and , 
not to make too long a story of it, did eventually obtain release. 
Very much surprised the farmer and his wife were, as also the 
labourers and the dairymaid, at finding me in the silo. They pulled 
me out and rubbed me down with hay. 

I looked at myself on all sides in the strong morning light. I was 
not much the worse for wear, in appearance, Perhaps the gloss 
of newness was gone from my coat, but it was not discoloured. 

Consequently, with a light heart, umbrella in hand, I started on 
my return walk through the park. 

Conceive my delight when, in the fresh morning sun I saw Kate 
Westfield already out, in the garden, looking to see if any of her 
bulbs were coming up. 

I rushed towards her, with bounding pulses and reeling heart. 

“My sweetest !—my Kate!” I cried. But instead of meeting me 
with affection, with gush, she staggered back, and an expression of 
astonishment, then of dismay, painted itself in her face. As I 
advanced she backed. 

“Don’t come near me! For pity’s sake! keep your distance! I 
can’t bear it ; you are absolutely odious,” 

Long after, in musing over this scene, I have come to think that 
I mistook her words, and that she said I was odorous and not odious, 
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but at the moment, judging from her action, her face, her attitude, 
I believed she called me odious, 

I bowed coldly, but with anguish in my heart. 

“TI take my dismissal,” said I. “If I am so hateful to your 
sight ’ 

“Tt is not to my sight,” she answered, and covered her face with 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

I saw her no more. I never delivered the third lecture. The 
story of my misadventure got about, and everywhere I was saluted 
with jeers of “ Professor In-Silo!” 

When the landlady of the inn brought me her account, I was 
staggered at the charge. “ You see, sir,” she explained, “after that 
you tumbled into the silo, you made the room you occupied so 
dreadful that—it’s worse than scarlet fever. We shali have to re- 
paper the walls, and destroy mattress, blankets, and curtains. 
Nothing will ever get the smell of that ensilage out of the room 
but entire re-furnishing.” 

Thus I lost by that course. My dress suit was done for. I sent 
it to the Kilburn Sisters, and they refused it. I had to pay for 
complete re-doing of my room at the inn, but worst of all, I lost my 
Kate and the reversion of seven thousand a year. 





S. BARING-GOULD, 
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Poor-Law Reform 


SSSSQUHE most pressing of Labour Questions at the 
present moment is the subject of Poor-Law 
Reform. We have amassed a large body of 
information on almost every branch of the sub- 
ject, and it seems high time that some practical 
use was made of it. We have had within the 
last few years a Royal Commission on the sub- 
ject of the Aged Poor, a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Unemployed, and a Departmental Committee on 
Metropolitan Poor-Law Schools, and there are in addition the 
annual publications of the Local Government Board which embody 
the reports of the Poor-Law Inspectors on the whole Poor-Law 
system. We have thus arrived at a point at which it ought to be 
possible to take some definite steps towards reform of the many 
and grievous abuses which have been shown to exist in some 
cases for many years past. Ina great many instances these abuses 
call for a change in the statute law of the land or the administra- 
tion of that law; in some instances, no doubt, we shall find that 
further enquiry will be necessary, and there will be a third cate- 
gory in which self-help, the organisation of thrift and charity, will 
play the principal part. What, then, are the abuses, and what are the 
changes required in the law and its administration so far as they affect 
the Poor-Law children, adult paupers, the aged and the infirm 
poor? And first let us take the statute law. It appears from the 
evidence laid before the Departmental Committee that a very large 
proportion of the Poor-Law children in the Metropolis belong to 
the class known as “ins and outs,” that is, they are taken by their 
pasents in and out of the workhouse more than once in the year, often 
with the intention and always with the result of depriving them of 
the advantage of such education as is provided for them. The 
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effects of this system on the children are, in the first place, loss of 
health ; it is proved they return bringing certain skin diseases and 
other ailments with them; in the second place they lose what 
chance they have of education; and lastly, they nearly always 
become morally depraved. The effect on the schools is that they 
become disorganised with the influx of such children, the teachers 
become disheartened, and the other children are both physically 
and morally contaminated. The effect on the parents who are 
thus allowed to find food, clothes, and lodgings for their children 
whenever it suits their convenience is to deaden the sense of parental 
responsibility. To give an instance of the extent to which this 
evil prevails, it should be mentioned that at Sutton schools, which 
accommodate 1,543 children, the number of admissions in 1894 
was 1,164 and the number of discharges 1,194. “We learn,” says 
the Committee, “from Mr. Knollys that the evils arising from 
dealing with ‘in and out’ cases have constantly been considered 
by the Local Government Board, who have not yet seen their way 
to suggest a remedy.” It seems clear that legislation is necessary 
to deprive the unworthy parents of the right they have misused, 
and if necessary to subject them to punishment. It appears that 
further powers are also needed by the guardians for the protection 
and after-care of children whom they have placed in situations, and 
who are often removed or interfered with by undesirable friends 
and relatives. Again, the evils connected with the detention of 
children in workhouses amongst pauper, vicious, and even criminal 
associates, have been complained of ever since 1841 by the Poor- 
‘Law Commissioners and their successors. These evils, however, 
exist in an exaggerated form in London at the present time, for 
with the exception of one or two workhouses there is no separate 
accommodation now for the children who are left entirely in the — 
hands of adult paupers; when I add that 1,800 children of school 
age in London alone were, in February, 1895, living in work- 
houses, some idea can be formed of the gravity of the situation, 
and it seems necessary that this should be prohibited by law. Lastly, 
the age of half-time children under the Poor Law should be raised 
to twelve. We are pledged to take this step by the action of 
our representatives at the Berlin Conference, and it would seem 
that it is a question in which, if. ever, the State should take the lead. 

As to the adult poor the Select Committee on the Unemployed 
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recommended that the disabilities of the deserving unemployed 
who have been in receipt of relief should under certain circum- 
stances be removed, both as regards the Parliamentary and the 
local franchise ; there seems no reason why a Bill to this effect should 
not be at once brought in. Next, to meet the great increase of 
vagrancy to which I will refer later, it seems that the provisions of 
the Casual Poor Act of 1882 will have to be amended, and the 
rather dubious advantage of shelters, like those provided by the 
Salvation Army, will have to be considered. The evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor shows that in 
many cases considerable hardship is inflicted on the aged poor by 
their removal under the law of settlement, and though there are 
difficulties in the way of the abolition of that law as a whole, it 
seems that its provisions in this particular instance might be 
altered without inconvenience. Further, the evidence given by Sir 
Henry Longley before the same Commission goes to show that 
the powers of the Charity Commissioners are inadequate to deal 
with the endowed charities they are intended to control. Many 
of the funds in question are at present distributed in a manner 
calculated to increase pauperism rather than to assist, as they 
should, the aged and deserving poor. 

Lastly, the statutes and orders relating to the Poor Law are 
now in a most unwieldy form, scattered here and there, and often 
almost unknown even to the officers who are supposed to administer 
them. It is time that they were codified and consolidated, and 
that the same process were applied to the legislation with regard 
to the Friendly Societies which tends to promote thrift. 

So much for legislation, but much can be done by changes 
in the administration of the existing law. First and foremost 
the barrack schools should be abolished, and the Lambeth Guardians 
are to be congratulated on having taken the first step in this 
direction by breaking up their school at Norwood. It is almost 
unnecessary to insist on the evils which result from the aggregation 
of large numbers of children in these institutions ; they were brought 
to the notice of the Local Government Board by one of their 
Inspectors, Mr. Doyle, as long ago as 1878, and were commented 
on by a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1888, but 
nothing has been done. It has been shown again and again that 
the cost of each child is excessive, amounting, all included, to 
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something like double the cost of boarding out, that the education 
is ineffective, that the industrial training is so bad that instances 
are recorded in which employers have openly stated they prefer 
a child with no training at all. Nor is this all, the children’s health 
is not good; they are subject to a variety of diseases, one of which, 
ophthalmia, is hardly ever absent from these schools. Whereas 
the children of the poor under normal conditions are only affected 
by ophthalmia to the extent of ‘46 per cent., no less than 15 to 20 per 
cent. of children in these institutions are affected by troublesome 
ophthalmia. Worst of all their mental and moral development 
suffers greatly. They are mentally dull and act mechanically: they 
have been described as showing a helpless, sullen temperament, 
almost amounting to insanity. The moral character especially 
of the girls appears to become depraved. With regard to the abuses 
connected with the “ins and outs” and children in workhouses, special 
accommodation should be provided for them as is now done in some 
few cases, But it is, perhaps, with regard to feeble-minded children 
that one is most led to wonder whether the boasted civilisation 
of the nineteenth century is a reality. It appears, from a report 
drawn up by Dr. Warner, there are at the present time no less 
than 211 feeble-minded Poor-Law children in London alone requiring 
special treatment, and 8 per cent. of the whole number examined 
are mentally dull. Now there are in all England only seven small 
schools for such children, with accommodation for 127 girls, and none 
for boys. To this we must add what is not stated in the Blue Book, 
that epileptic children are brought up in many cases with non- 
epileptics, The result is that the non-epileptics and non-feebleminded 
contract at an early age in many cases the ailments of their less 
ortunate schoolfellows. The teaching staff should be placed on 
a better footing than it is at present under the Local Government 
Board: only one-third of the teachers employed in the barrack 
schools are trained and certificated: it seems at first sight almost 
incredible that, with the exception of drawing, the same regulations 
are in force as in 1847, for the order of 1878 did not extend the 
compulsory curriculum. Last of all, reform in the Local Govern- 
ment Board itself is urgently required. Many of the officials of the 
Board are able, intelligent, and industrious men, but the fact remains 
that the present condition of affairs has long been known to them, 
and in some instances the law has been systematically broken with 
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their knowledge, as has been the case with regard to half-timers for 
nineteen years. A better organisation is required as well as more 
staff. It is probable that there, as in some other departments, too 
much work is concentrated in the hands of one or two officials, who 
are simply unable to cope with it. Further, women inspectors 
are required for the supervision of both boarded-out and emigrant 
children, Experience has shown that excellent as are the results 
that can be obtained from boarding out under proper supervision 
yet no system lends itself to greater abuse when such supervision 
is wanting. At present there is only one inspector for the 1,900 
children who are boarded out beyond the unions in England and 
Wales ; the same lady is supposed to make reports on each individual 
child to the Local Government Board, and to carry on correspondence 
with the boarding-out committees as to their methods of work and 
the welfare of the children committed to their care. The dangers 
to a child on board an emigrant ship and in the friendless position 
of a newcomer in a strange country are obvious, and in so far as 
this method is resorted to by the State there should be adequate 
State supervision, both on the voyage and in the Colonies. 

With regard to adults, perhaps the most important question is 
that of enforcing continuity and uniformity of administration of the 
law with regard to vagrants. Onc cannot help feeling that the law 
as at present administered bears hard on the deserving, and does 
not touch the habitual vagrant. The number of vagrants for the 
present year is higher than that recorded for the last thirty-eight 
years, and nearly double of what it was in 1890, since when 
the rise has been continuous. One great obstacle to uniformity 
has undoubtedly been the want of proper workhouse accommoda- 
tion. To obtain this some fresh grouping of areas may be 
rendered necessary. It is said that the strain on the lunatic 
asylums might be greatly lightened if imbecile wards were pro- 
vided in workhouses for cases that are easily curable. With 
regard to the labour test for the unemployed, the Select Com- 
mittee made some recommendations which should be carried out. 
Briefly speaking, other methods of work should be substituted for, or 
used concurrently with, stone-breaking for males; the work should be 
so done that the industrious man should not deteriorate from associa- 
tion with the idle, the employment should be by the piece, and should 
be so arranged as to give the worker time to seek employment else- 
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where, as well as earn enough for his maintenance. The adult women 
should be employed in work like laundry-work, and be encouraged to 
seek employment for themselves. This is done with excellent effect 
in the West Derby Union at Liverpool. Lastly, care should be taken 
in no way to place the adult pauper in a better position than the 
independent, industrious poor. With regard to the aged poor, much 
can be done to lighten the grievances complained of, by the employ- 
ment of women as guardians and officials, as well as by the increase 
of the nursing staff. Questions relating to housing, diet, and other 
routine matters are almost entirely in the discretion of the Guardians, 
At the same time, the law with regard to the duty of relatives to 
support their aged relatives should be more uniformly enforced. 
It seems probable that in some parts of the kingdom, notably 
Wales, this statute has fallen to a great extent into abeyance. 

There still remain a large number of subjects on which we have 
not yet sufficiént information to enable us to act, and for which a 
further enquiry will be necessary. Grave abuses have been discovered 
in the Metropolitan Poor-Law Schools, but we have no information 
as to the position of those in the provinces. It would be interesting 
to know what are the causes of the great increase of Vagrancy and 
Pauper Lunacy. How far the vagrant army is increased owing to the 
Short Service system, as some Inspectors seem to think ; how far it 
is due, as some enquiries seem to show, to the present inadequate 
education given to the Poor-Law children. The increase in Pauper 
Lunacy reveals a grave peril. The increase of Lunacy as a whole 
for England and Wales has been from 18 per ten thousand in 1859 
to 30 per ten thousand in 1896; that is to say, Lunacy has nearly 
doubled in thirty-seven years, and the increase has been almost 
entirely in the class of pauper lunatics, which has risen from 31,782 
in 1859 to 87,174 in 1896, the total number for the present year 
being 96,446. 

No doubt some explanation of the rise in pauper lunacy is to be 
found in the fact that persons belonging to the upper class often sink 
into the category of paupers when they become insane, and there is, 
further, little doubt that more care is taken now than formerly in the 
detection and treatment of insanity. At the same time one cannot 
help thinking that the numbers are unduly swelled by the treat- 
ment meted out to Poor-Law children, and especially to the dull 
and feebleminded among them. This leads us to the observation 
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that drastic reforms are needed in the methods of Poor Law 
Statistics. It is true much information is obtained, but much of it 
is too confusing, and much of it too inadequate to be of use. It 
is doubtful, for instance, whether we arrive at the real mean 
number of vagrants by taking the number assisted on January Ist 
and July ist and striking the average, as January is not the month 
in which the highest figure is reached, nor is July the month in 
which the smallest number of vagrants is relieved, and the figures 
for the year would be vitiated by a sudden rise and fall in 
between these dates. We want information as to what proportion 
of the paupers receive permanent, and what proportion temporary, 
relief, and as regards the latter, for how long is the relief granted ? 
How many of those relieved are persons who had previously sup- 
ported themselves independently, and how many are relieved in 
consequence of the destitution of others. If we could get a return 
showing what were the causes of destitution, and what was the 
previous employment of paupers in certain typical unions, an 
important step would be taken. The impression given by recent 
enquiries is that pauperism is more largely due to want of backbone 
and want of character than to economic causes, such as low wages. 
We also want information as to the funds at the disposal ot 
endowed charities. The last return which was issued some twenty 
years ago showed that £552,110 a year is available for pensions, 
and £365,729 for doles. These sums have probably increased 20 
per cent., which would give nearly a million sterling per annum 
available for the deserving poor. 

Then, again, the relation of workhouse infirmaries to hospitals will 
have to be enquired into, We want to know whether these 
institutions overlap, and, if so, to what extent. There is an 
association for hospital reform, which would have to be heard 
on the subject. 

In conclusion, we must not forget the admirable work which 
has been done for many years past by organised thrift and charity. 
The Girls’ Friendly Society and the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants deserve every support, and their work 
should be supplemented by institutions as powerful for boys. Nor 
can anyone read the evidence given [before Committee and 
Commissions by men like Mr. Mackay without recognising the 
immense assistance given by workers like those of the Charity 
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Organisation and Miss Octavia Hill to the poor to maintain their 
independence and help themselves. 

In the sphere of self-help, the greatest work as regards the 
working-classes has, however, perhaps been rendered by an insti- 
tution of their own—the Friendly Societies, , To the formation of 
further juvenile and female lodges, and to the extension of the 
insurance against sickness, accident, old age, and want of employ- 
ment, which these societies afford, we can look with confidence 
as a means of solving some of the most difficult of social problems. 
As this movement develops, as the organisation of charity moves 
forward, we shall be able to look more and more for the co-opera- 
tion of them both with Boards of Guardians and the central 
authority in carrying out the reformed law, and by that co-opera- 
tion, if ever, the Poor-Law Problem will in the long run be solved 


GEOFFREY DRAGF., 











The Decline of Premiership. 


T is impossible to recall without sympathy the 
appeal made by Lord Rosebery to his Party 
after laying down his leadership, to give an un- 
questioning support to his successor, whomsoever 
that may be. He had all the more right to 
make such an appeal for another, having never 
made it for himself; and doubtless many who 

withheld fiom him the support he prescribes will be disposed to 
claim it from other Liberals for a leader who may be to their 
own mind. Nor is it to be denied that Lord Rosebery has under- 
gone an amount and a kind of attack from some of his own 
nominal followers which is inexcusable on the part of ‘men who 
stand for the principle of leadership at all. If the next leader is 
to be assailed from behind as the last has been by those who dis- 
like his policy, there will be as little peace for him as there was 
for his predecessor. Yet it will be noted that those who clamoured 
for Lord Rosebery’s deposition are ready at once with the name 
of a successor when he resigns, evidently taking it for granted that 
if the new leader does what they want, other sections of the Party 
who may be dissatisfied will grin and bear it. They propose to 
retain the institution of leadership while setting up a principle 
which simply negates that of leadership as hitherto understood. 
On the new principle, the leader is to be made and unmade, like 
a Roman emperor of the decadence, by a certain pretorian guard 
of the Press, over any issue which the leader-makers may choose 
to select, even the Party organisation having no voice in the 
matter. He is to have all the responsibility of leadership without 
the title to obedience ; though when his command is taken from 
him it is on the plea that another will command with greater 
authority. The position seems to need elucidation. 
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At the time of the writing of these lines, the Liberal Party is 
nominally leaderless ; but it is assumed by those who have striven 
to make it so that Sir William Harcourt will sooner or later, as 
a matter of course, accept the vacancy. One can but leave to 
time the solution of the problem whether Sir William Harcourt 
is the man to accept leadership as defined by the precedent just 
made. But whatever may be the solution, it cannot greatly affect 
the general question, which is no less obviously raised than the 
particular—the question, namely, whether leadership in the old 
sense is any longer desirable, not to say possible, in the Liberal 
Party. And the general question is the better worth discussing 
because it stands quite clear of all partisanship or personal 
preferences, 

I, 

Historically, Party leadership in England is a consequence of 
Premiership, the ejected Premier becoming naturally the leader of 
the Opposition. There were indeed Party leaders, in the sense of 
heads of factions, as Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, before there 
were Premiers; and Mr. Gladstone and Disraeli were actually 
leaders of their Parties before either was Premier ; but in our modern 
Party politics the Premiership and the Party leadership have so 
habitually implied each other that while the institution of Premier- 
ship is taken for granted it seems likely to be assumed as a matter 
of course that a Party out of office must have a titular leader, 
were it only to indicate the person to whom the Queen should 
offer the seals in the event of the fall of the sitting Ministry. If, 
however, we approach the matter a fosteriori,as we are led to do 
at the present juncture, we may see cause for putting in question 
both sides of the conventional assumption. That is to say, though 
the Premiership may ‘subsist in despite of a cessation of the function 
of Party leadership, it is plainly possible that a cessation of one- 
man-leadership may have an important transmuting effect on the 
function of Premiership, and on its potentialities. 

As a matter of fact, it is rather remarkable that the function 
of leadership has been already more minimised in the Conservative 
Party than in the Liberal. Even in Disraeli’s time there was perhaps 
more division of the command on his side than on Mr. Gladstone’s ; 
and the leadership of Lord Salisbury has year after year become 
ever less a matter of initiative than was the leadership of 
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Mr. Gladstone. In the House of Commons from 1880 to 1890 
it might have been said that Parties were subject to one-man-rule 
in the ratio of their profession of democracy, The Conservatives 
after Disraeli’s accession to the peerage, had no authoritative 
commander in the Lower House; the Liberals were in the main 
authoritatively led by Mr. Gladstone; and the Irish Nationalist 
Party was year after year more absolutely ruled by Mr. Parnell, 
In each case, of course, the explanation lay not in the genius of 
the Party or of its creed, save in so far as an aggressive Party has 
more need for tactic than one of resistance, but in the nature of 
the personalities which happened to be present; and it is doubtless 
more the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone’s personality than the move- 
ment of opinion that has brought the Liberal Party thus soon face 
to face with the problem of leadership. But Mr. Gladstone’s with- 
drawal, it must never be forgotten, coincided with the playing-out 
of his individual policy for the time being; and the series of “ pro- 
grammes” framed for years back by the Party in conference show 
clearly enough that a change of the centre of gravity, so to speak, 
had been set up within the Party itself. It was thus from the first 
plainly impossible that Lord Rosebery should lead in the way 
Mr. Gladstone had done, even if he were a man of such volitions 
as Mr, Gladstone’s, which he is not. The last great episode of 
one-man-leadership in English politics was Mr, Gladstone’s success 
in committing the bulk of his Party to Home Rule, Nobody 
believes that cither Lord Rosebery or Sir William Harcourt could 
lead the Party with anything like the same unexpectedness into 
any policy whatever, Formerly the alienation of a leader from 
his Party, when and in so far as it did take place, was usually a result 
of his having taken a positive line where the Party would not 
follow him, as in the case of Peel’s acceptance of Corn Law Repeal, 
or Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill, or his rupture with the 
Liberal Unionists on Home Rule. The leader was always expected 
to take a decided line: if his followers very much disliked it, they 
held back or disobeyed.: he took his chances as a commander and 
initiator, We have now gone far to change all that Lord Rosebery 
has been violently denounced by his pretorian guard because he 
would not zealously enough endorse their doctrine ; for himself, save 
in the single matter of the question of a Second Chamber, he had 
offered no positive or initiative doctrine whatever, In this respect 
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he has been very much on all fours with Lerd Salisbury, whose 
policy has latterly been substantially shaped by “friends in council ” 
—friends who could not be imposed on the Conservative Party 
as titular leaders. As Premier, Lord Rosebery did but carry on 
a programme already drawn up; as leader in opposition his first 
concern was indeed to deprecate other people’s programmes; but 
his caveat had the force of excluding any of his own. Had it been 
otherwise: had he, for instance, persisted in urging a scheme of 
a new Second Chamber, he would certainly have set up as much 
of mutiny as he has recently done, though haply not so much of 
vituperation. 
II, 

We have already, then, travelled far from one-man-leadership 
as it existed only ten years ago. No leader is likely now to be 
followed as Mr. Gladstone was: no leader could well lead men as 
Mr. Gladstone did. The question has to be put, accordingly 
whether the course of taking for granted that “an Amurath an 
Amurath succeeds” as of old, is not so short-sighted as to con- 
stitute a danger of Party collapse, in respect of maintaining a con- 
ventional régime which has lost its old character, and so cannot 
fulfil the old functions, Instead of merely voting, with acclamation 
or otherwise, Sir William Harcourt into the place vacated by Lord 
Rosebery, had not the Party better face at once a future of demo- 
cratic methods, in Party tactics as in constitutional forms? Leaders, 
of course, there always will be, in the sense that certain men will 
frame measures or policies which will find acceptance, or will show 
such a talent for debate and Parliarnentary strategy that others 
will spontaneously defer to them. Leadership in that sense is the 
natural and profitable expression of special capacity, involving no 
further risks than those sct up by self-seeking or jealousy on the 
part of the capable men. But leaders like Mr. Gladstone, leaders 
who from prestige have the power and from habit of thought have 
the tendency to impose on-a Party, of a sudden, a policy for which 
it was not properly prepared, have long been felt by many of us 
to be doubtful advantages; and there could be no better time than 
the present to ask whether there is any necessity for incurring the 
drawbacks they bring. 

Military analogies, in matters where there is only a figurative 


resemblance to military action, set up a great many delusions in 
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political life and in Party movements. Because armies cannot be 
successfully commanded by committees, and because joint-generals 
with conflicting plans run a risk of being destroyed with their 
forces, it is assumed that a Party without a commander-in-chief 
runs the risk of destruction, and in any case cannot win a general 
election. It would be a more edifying course to reason that 
public undertakings which cannot successfully be run by com- 
mittees belong to the age of barbarism, and had better be got done 
with as soon as possible. In any case, there is not the least 
ground for assuming that Parties, as programme-makers and Parlia- 
mentary groups, cannot successfully be led by committees. As a 
matter of fact, the shaping of the Liberal progamme has for a number 
of years back been becoming more and more a matter of consulta- 
tion and joint decision among the Party. While certain measures 
are at times put forward by the leaders, as was Home Rule by 
Mr. Gladstone, others are imposed on the leaders by the Party, 
either as acting in conference or as otherwise comparing opinions 
through its organisation. And since Mr, Gladstone’s success in 
winning the bulk of his Party to a late-conceived scheme of Home 
Rule, at the cost of the alienation of a large and powerful section, 
the Liberal Cabinet itself has been becoming more and more of 
a committee of consulting equals. It is now known that Lord 
Rosebery did not strive to impose his preferences on his colleagues. 
And if it be urged that it was in that posture of affairs that the 
Liberal Cabinet was wrecked, the answer is that on the same 
footing the Coalition leaders succeeded. In the present Cabinet, 
even Mr. Chamberlain, apparently, has to give and take. 

There is, indeed, a danger that the consultative method may be 
carried on without removing some of the drawbacks of one-man- 
leadership, such as the burking of certain issues, the damping- 
down of educative discussion. But, in so far as that takes place, 
it is a result not of the method but of the character of the men 
concerned. Where a group of Ministers or ex-Ministers keeps a 
number of questions hung up, the members giving uncertain sounds 
and leaving their future course in the vague, it is because they 
are men that way given; and the cure is not any return to 
military methods but a further removal from them, in respect of 
a greater openness all round. Leaders at present are visibly afraid 
of avowing many of their own preferences for fear of “dividing 
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the Party,” or “embarrassing” their colleagues. If only they could 
get over these timidities they would be in a much better way 
to know what the electorate either wants or can be got to accept ; 
and they would set up a state of things in which “division of 
the Party,” which always tends to arise, would be much less of a 
drawback than it is at present. After all, everybody knows that 
no Cabinet, no group of twelve men, is agreed on everything. 
Why then should there be any special trouble involved in the 
avowal that a number of men co-operate for certain purposes, 
while disagreeing about other matters? At this moment we are 
ruled by a Cabinet containing, perhaps, more incongruous elements 
than have been seen in any other for generations. A former Con- 
servative leader once declared that “England does not like 
coalitions” ; but that was a doctrine forthe moment. Coalitions vary, 
and so does England; and the oracle himself once sought hard 
enough to effect a coalition with a rival. If we can have a 
coalition of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Collings, as 
leaders or Ministers, with Mr. Chaplin and Lord Salisbury, for 
certain purposes, why should there not be a successful coalition 
of Liberals, Advanced Radicals, and Practical Socialists for cer- 
tain purposes? 

It only needs that men should get into the habit of conceiving 
of the possibility; and this habit may much more readily be set 
up in a “leaderless” Party than in one with a leader-in-chief. 
For the Liberal Party to give itself a new nominal leader would 
really be to promote rather than to lessen dissension. To say 
nothing of the dissensions set up among Liberal members by the 
choice of Lord Rosebery, and of the fresh dissensions that would 
be set up by the choice of Sir William Harcourt at the behest 
of the pretorian guard, Sir William Harcourt’s leadership would 
at once tend to identify the Liberal Party with Local Option and 
the refusal to deal systematically with the problem of the Un- 
employed. Mr. Morley’s leadership would similarly imply that the 
Liberal Party is to do nothing in the way of Oid-Age Pensions. 
But a leaderless Party might secure the support of many electors 
who want to see these things dealt with, and who may vote for 
Radical candidates pledged to vote for them. 

It may be said that we must finally come to a “split in the 
Cabinet” if it is proposed to force upon it measures which some 
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Ministers will not support. But that is really not necessary. Mr. 
Morley may refuse to remain in a Cabinet which decides to carry 
Old-Age Pensions; or Sir William Harcourt may refuse to be- 
long to one which proposes State measures for dealing with Un- 
employment ; but it does not follow that these measures are tabooed 
for the Liberal Party. We are coming to a state of things in 
which either some of the Liberal leaders of the day will be out- 
side the Cabinet or some progressive measures will be carried in- 
dependently of the Cabinet—it being assumed that for some time 
to come the institution of the Cabinet must subsist. But if only 
the needlessness of one-man-leadership is once fully recognised, 
there need be no difficulty about the carrying of measures to 
which some Cabinet Ministers are opposed. Even in the past, 
there have been many cases in which Ministerial colleagues voted 
against each other on minor issues. Macaulay once made out a 
long list, and Mr. Gladstone once made out another. It only needs 
that that principle of liberty should be carried further; and if it be 
felt that a man cannot belong to a Cabinet which is passing an 
important measure that he strongly opposes, there remains the 
alternative of letting the Cabinet “give facilities” for the intro- 
duction of such a measure when introduced by an outsider, and 
letting individual Ministers speak and vote as they please. 


IIL. 

But this course, it may be said, would reduce Cabinets to a state 
of very loose cohesion, and would even bring us face to face with, or 
at least in sight of, the question of government without a Cabinet. 
Quite so. The present course of things, which is away from one- 
man-leadership, is therefore in the direction of abolition of the 
Cabinet, an institution which is open to irresistible criticism in 
many regards besides that of having put an arbitrary restraint on 
the legislative power of the House of Commons. Liberal opinion, 
however, is not at all matured on that subject.; and any rectifi- 
cation of opinion which may occur on the question of leadership 
will have to take place on the assumption that doing without a 
leader does not involve upsetting the chances of a Cabinet. The 
fact that the Cabinet is historically and technically a group of 
special servants of the Crown, of whom the first is selected by 


the Sovereign, he ia turn selecting the others with his Sovereign's 
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permission, involves the existence of a nominal Chief Minister, who 
takes over and delivers up the seals of office. But supposing the 
Liberal Party to remain nominally leaderless, the Sovereign would 
be quite free after the next election, in the event of the Liberal 
Party triumphing at the polls, to send for Sir William Harcourt, 
who would be none the less able to “form a Cabinct” because 
it was not understood that the Liberal Party had committed it- 
self to following him wherever he chose to lead. If he be as 
wise as he might be, he would even see fit to put in his Cabinet 
some men whose opinions are more advanced than his own, whether 
or not he may be prepared to let them put their views in 
Ministerial Bills. 


It will doubtless be objected to all this that the leaderless state 
of things points in the direction of a multiplicity of Parties such 
as we see in the French Chamber of Deputies, and that this means 
a state of dangerous political instability, in respect of the incessant 
changes of Ministry which thus arise. Here, again, the objection 
would be just in so far as it posits tendency; but again the answer 
is that the tendency is not fundamentally or necessarily injurious. 


The instability of Government in France is rather a matter of 
semblance than of fact; but in so far as it is real the fault lies 
exactly in the institution of the Cabinet. Were that abolished, and 
the head executive offices made like others to subsist ad vitam aut 
culpam, and dissociated from deputyship, Parties in the Chamber 
would strive with each other more sanely and more honestly than 
they do now. At present the prize of a portfolio is a standing bribe 
to unscrupulous faction; and deputies are perpetually scheming to 
effect factitious combinations for personal ends. That evil wiil 
probably arise in English as it has done in French politics when 
English Parties begin to subdivide as the French have done. But 
the obvious cure will lic at hand in the abolition of the Cabinet, 
as an anomaly and an anachronism, representing the survival of 
monarchic elements in democratic constitutions. If Frenchmen 
do not realise this before English Parties follow their lead, the latter 
will doubtless realise it for themselves. Thus the cessation of one- 
man-leadership will probably hasten the removal of the vestiges 
of one-man-rule, leaving society the sounder and democracy the 
safer for the change. 
Joun M. ROBERTSON, 
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A Persian on the Armenian Massacres 





SHE Prince , I was well aware, had a special 

| knowledge of Turkish and Armenian affairs. He 

had long predicted the massacres which have 

lately surprised and disgusted Europe. In a 

recent conversation I had with him in Paris, 

I ventured to ask him what he considered to be 

the proximate cause of these wild outbreaks of 

massacre at Stamboul, and if he saw any proximate cure. To both 

these questions he gave replies so unlike anything that has, as far 

as I know, yet appeared in print, and with an air of such dog- 

matic certainty and conviction, that I thought his views at least 
worth recording. 

“The proximate cause,” he calmly observed, “is the action, or 
rather the words, of the British Government. There is a general 
superstition throughout the East that assurances of protection from 
the British Government are worth more than similar promises from 
other Governments. Why England should alone be credited with 
an immunity from specious lying it is difficult to say; certainly 
nothing in her recent history seems to justify it—not her policy of 
late years in the Soudan, Morocco, or Boerland, nor her mixed deal- 
ings with half-suppressed savages on the borders of her Colonial 
frontiers. Still, in spite of official apologetic explanations, and 
Lord Salisbury’s plea that it is not England’s business alone to 
insist on the Sultan governing properly, a very distinct under- 
standing did exist on one side—the Armenians’ side at least—that 
something like protection against Turkish fanaticism was as good 
as guaranteed to Armenia, and the Sultan was not only remonstrated 
with, but threatened.” 

“ But what has this to do with the recent massacres ?” 

“Everything,” said the Persian. “As long as the Armenians 
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were absolutely supine and submissive they were safe, or com- 
paratively safe. As long as they expected only the protection 
given to dogs and slaves, they got it., You must grasp this fact. 
The only secure position for a non-Moslem people under Moslem 
rule is one of inferiority and humiliating subjection; the instant 
they ask for more they are, and always will be, met by one of two 
alternatives—conversion or extermination, You encouraged them to 
ask for more than bare permission to exist; you encouraged them 


to expect justice, right, perhaps some sort of autonomy. That 


moment they were on the horns of the dilemma. They had ceased 
to acquiesce in slavery ; having declined coxversion, there remained 
only extermination. This explains precisely what has been going 
on. Your Government may hold up its hands in horror—threaten 
the Sultan—the Sultan may listen and promise, it all means nothing, 
unless you act. Remember! Massacre with him is a religious 
necessity—extermination, conversion, or submission, and if after 
submission the least rebellion, or even discontent, then massacre. 

“You do not understand this? Of course you do not; your 
diplomats have never understood the Mussulman secret yet. The 
doctrine of Islam is simple, it knows but one duty, it looks for 
but one reward. Its only duty is to worship the one God and 
fight all who don’t accept or who resist Mohammedan mono- 
theism. Its only reward is the Paradise after death. 

“Do you see now how cruel, as well as ignorant, your Govern- 
ment has been to prate of justice, rights, protection to these poor 
Armenian people, to pretend to open its ears to their appeal, if 
you did not mean to protect them? There may be at last signs 
of a spasmodic effort to control the Sultan—a severe combined 
note from the Cabinet, a handful of blue-jackets landed, but it 
is rather like locking up the stable when the horse is stolen, and 
presently there will be no Armenians to protect!” 

“But granting that England was injudicious, and blinded, 
through ignorance or apathy, how, before the massacres, could she 
have protected them with France and Russia looking on to cut in 
the moment she laid a restraining finger on Turkey? English 
warships—a hostile demonstration at Constantinople! Why, all 
Europe would have been in a blaze!” 

“England,” said the Persian, “could have prevented these 
horrors if she had only acted in time, and chosen her moment 
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She need not have touched the Dardanelles. She could not; 
they are closely watched and cared for by the armed neutralities. 
But there was another point even more vulnerable.” 

At this point of our interview the Persian checked himself pro- 
vokingly and refused to unveil his thoughts, merely declaring his 
conviction that England had safe and powerful ways of acting 
victoriously in the East, but in London the Cabinet seemed ignorant 
of the nature and the capital character of those means. England 
does not know how to act on the Mussulman because she does not 
understand the soul of the Mussulman and the springs of his action. 
I could get nothing further out of him that he would allow me to 
print as to the “vulnerable place” to which he alluded. He de- 
clared, however, that had England acted in time before any out- 
break, and with no hostile intention whatever except towards 
the enemies of the public peace, there would have been no 
Turkish blood shed, and no Armenian massacres. 

“But it is the old story: your Ministers never arrive at con- 
clusions till a day after the fair—and not always then. Consequence 
—the Armenians massacred! The British Cabinet was warned ; the 
consequences were foretold; facts were freely placed at your dis- 
posal—in vain! Your Ministers had neither time nor inclination 
to master the question. 

“When Palmerston began the Crimean War he had not even 
looked out the chief places on the map. He jumped into a cab 
and drove to the Foreign Office. ‘Come upstairs,’ he said to the 
French Ambassador, ‘and you shall show me where these places 
are. Well, Palmerston’s foreign policy was open to criticism, and 
the Crimean War is generally admitted to have been an error. 
But that milk is spilt, and it is doubtful, apart from a vague concert 
and a divided responsibility, if England has at this moment any 
foreign policy at all.” 

I stopped my Persian friend, who seemed to be hurrying on 
with somewhat breathless impetuosity—his statements, indeed, ap- 
peared to me questionable, though suggestive, but rather too 


sweeping, and I turned his discourse into an interesting side 


channel—the alleged complicity of Djemaleddin with the Armenian 


massacre, 
“The position of the much-talked-of Sheikh Djemaleddin at 
the Sultan’s Court—and he is still there—is very little understood. 
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Whilst still in London, this distinguished and able Sheikh received 
an urgent invitation from the Sultan ,to take up his abode at Con- 
stantinople, which at first he refused to do, but at length he 
yielded. The Sultan attached him to the Palace with a salary of 
£200 a month, carriages, many privileges, including one of the 
best of his harem ladies, which latter the Sheikh declined. And 
the Sultan gave him weekly audience. Now you must know that 
the Sultan is always surrounded by a certain number of Sheikhs, 
and Djemaleddin, soon acquiring the confidence of the Sovereign, 
excited the jealousy of these great personages—in fact, he was far 
cleverer than any of them. His European knowledge gave him an 
advantage over them ; his education enabled him to apply his know- 
ledge, and he possessed, moreover, the singular merit of directly aid- 
ing and abetting the Sultan’s darling ambition, which is to exercise 
the sovereignty of the Caliphate over the whole Mussulman world. 
Letters and presents were despatched to Persia, to all the Moslem 
Sheikhs and Mollahs, claiming their allegiance to the Sultan of 
Turkey as Caliph, or a sort of Mussulman Pope. The Shah, 
always on the gu#z vive for conspiracy, protested, and complained 
of Djemaleddin as intriguing against his authority. About this 
time the Shah came to be assassinated, and hence the story of 
Djemaleddin’s complicity. 

“ Djemaleddin’s alleged share in the massacres of the Armenians 
is still more nebulous—it has been supposed that further to gratify 
the Sultan he stirred up the fanatical attack upon the Armenians 
who were credited with seeking autonomy; but this all who know 
the Sheikh and his enlightened views utterly disbelieve. At one 
time it was thought that the Sultan would extradite Djemaleddin, 
and send him to Persia, when he would, no doubt, have been put 
out of the way, but that is now not likely; and although he 
resents a life of comparative inaction at the Sultan’s Court, he 
is probably safer there than anywhere else just now. What you 
call the Eastern Question,” resumed the Persian, after a pause, 
“is further complicated by the inability of your European states- 
men to grapple with the fact upon which so much turns—the 
distinction between the present rulers of Islam and the people. 
You treat with the Sultan and the Pashas, and you fancy you 
are treating with Islam. The rulers are not of the True Islam. 
They are usurpers, tyrants, forcigners, Khurds, Tartars, &c., who 
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have conquered Islam and usurped its sovereignty, its state, its 
democracy by force of the sword. The sword put them there, 
the sword keeps them there. They oppress the people, and are 
hated by the people. It is the same in Persia. The Shah, 
according to the purest doctrine of Islam, was a usurper, a 
stranger in his own kingdom; he was forced to admit this 
in the very terms of his tenure, in the most sacred acts of his 
life. He could not worship in his own palace, or anywhere 
else, because no Mussulman can pray on usurped territory, so he 
had to make a formal technical surrender to give back to the 
people what he had taken—his, palace, his land ; and not till they 
had formally given it back again to him could he worship—he 
worshipped by favour. You fancy the Sultan and Shah rule by 
descent, as descendants of the Prophet. You are wrong. There 
is no ruler by descent. Islam’s rule is by election, so willed 
Mahomet. There is no hereditary authority in Islam; usurpers 
have introduced the notion of heredity, it does not belong to Islam, 
it is contrary to the Prophet’s direct order, it is a mere tyranny. 
Islam never forgets that it is conquered, is never content, is always 
in revolt; therefore it is that terms made with its rulers—the 
Shah, the Sultan—are not necessarily made with the body of the 
people; it is not as in European states, where you treat with the 
Cabinet, and through it with the people. In Turkey or Persia 
the Cabinet treats for itself and exploits the people—sometimes 
exploits you. This you will not, with your ideas you cannot, ap- 
parently, comprehend. Again, you seem to have no time to 
master the problem—the problem of Islam. But it will be forced 
upon you. The great war is even now preparing. That war will 
be, so all Orientals believe, between Russia and England—Eng- 
land allied or England alone—but between Russia and England. 
Your Indian Empire is menaced. For reasons which I will not 
here detail at length, France will not help you, nor Germany in 
spite of your marriage alliances. Have you no marriage alliances 
with Russia? They will not prevent the great war which threatens 
not only your power in Europe, but which means the absorption 
of India, and who can tell what other dependencies; and here 
comes in the great Mussulman question for you. Suppose Eng- 
land could stand alone and be a match for Russia with such ailies 
as she could scrape together, she would only just be a match, 
and even the contest might be doubtful; but in this mighty tug- 
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of-war, compared to which the Franco-Prussian War is as a storm 
in a tea-cup, and which can alone be paralleled by the American 
War of North against South; in this coming contest, he who 
could win over and control Islam and hurl those millions of irre- 
sistible fighters upon the adversary, whoever could organise them, 
not under usurping Pashas, but under a sympathetic rule, will 
have the inevitable pull over his adversary. Are you going to 
allow Russia to do that? It will turn on a religious question— 
always a religious question—just like the massacre in Turkey. So 
handle the Mussulman as to persuade him that he massacres 
Armenians for God—he will massacre; persuade him somehow 
that your war against anyone else is God’s war; he will fight 
them as pitilessly as he will massacre Armenians. The game 
ought to be in your hands. Your Indian Empire, your commercial 
relations, your dealings with Mussulmans in Africa and India, 
your power of ruling Islam, everything favours you. The game 
might be yours, but your eternal proselytism ruins all. Leave off 
parading your special tenets, and trying to convert him; set to 
work to understand what is good and progressive, though /afent, 
in his system; endorse the language which is now being held by 
his own more enlightened Mollahs, who tell him that in the heart 
of Islam tradition is the truth of God; tell him civilisation, pro- 
gress, the arts, sciences, all that the Christians have, and glory in, 
properly belong to Islam. Do you not think he would then 
eagerly embrace your cause, and class you with his most en- 
lightened teachers, and fight your enemies, hug your progress, 
your learning, science, methods of government—everything which 
he now most hates and rejects because he thinks it is exclusively 
Christian he would adopt most eagerly if he thought it was all 
datent in the tradition of Islam, as young Turkey is even now 
teaching, and he would fight to the death for those who, in- 
stead of denouncing his religion, assured him, side by side 
with his own accredited teachers, that all things good are hidden 
within it did they only know how to interpret Islam tradition 
aright. 

“Thus you would ally yourselves with the true Re-creators of 
an Islam which might turn out to be not so very far from your 
own Kingdom of God. 

“Now if you could assist at the accomplishment of this you 
would have secured three things. 
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“Islam, with its invincible hordes, would become your enthusi- 
astic allies. 

“The triumph of truly civilising principles, though not uncer 
the flag of Christian Dogma, would be assured. 

“Massacres of unbelievers would cease directly they were 
shown to be out of harmony with the /a¢ent principles discovered 
in the heart of Islam tradition by the most enlightened Mollahs ; 
and last, but not least, you would, by removing the prejudice 
which now exists against European science and _ organisation 
enable the people of Islam to force upon their alien rulers an im- 
proved method of government (essentially European and civilised) 
—perceived for the first time to be in profound harmony with the 
spirit and genius of Islam itself.” | 

The Persian’s eye flashed with enthusiasm, he looked as if he 
had solved all the problems which to some of us seem still in- 
soluble. But I thought he estimated very lightly the practical 
difficulties of his policy. His talk was more prophetic than 
political. He drew such large outlines, whilst statesmen have to 
concentrate upon such petty details; neither did I gather clearly 
from him how we were to reach the people ard inflame them 
with the required enthusiasm, but it was all to be done, he said, 
through their own teachers, the more enlightened Mollahs who 
were already at work. 

Still, their usurping rulers seemed to stand sentinel over them 
and prevent us or their new teachers from getting at them, even 
if we saw our way to waiving our proselytism and affected for a 
purpose to find all the virtues and seedlings of advance and 
civilisation in the tradition of Islam. 

Notwithstanding these obvious difficulties, I thought his ideas 
of considerable value, and I wrote them down cagerly with a 
certain instinct that they were never more likely to be listened to 
with attention and interest than when our rulers are standing 
aghast at their own impotence to stem the atrocious massacres, 
or provide against the recurrence of scenes which have horrified 
Europe, whilst reflecting the direst disgrace upon all the Christian 
Cabinets. Up to the present moment (December, 1896) the 
European concert may be said to have effected nothing! 


H. R. HAWEIs. 





William Morris: A Memory, Personal and 
Otherwise 





PART I. 





fpecescccccoc( pay Acs Criticism, summoned to the work by the death 
i —2 of William Morris, has lately been distinguishing 
‘| between the Art and the Socialism of this great 
man; applauding the former and rejecting the latter. 
Precisely so, the same criticism has dealt in their 
day, and deals to-day, with Shelley, Byron, and 
Wordsworth, with Tolstoy, Ruskin, and Alfred 
Russell Wallace; accepting from them (often reluctantly, with long 
delay) some small piece of work, some limited phase of thought, but 
putting aside as the freak of genius great matters which such men 
have made it their real and chief concern to expound. So it is that, 
now Morris is dead, the journals are talking about his wall-papers, 
tapestries, and verses; saying little or nothing of his life and the 
man’s vision of the world, the tree of which these art-products are 
the shed leaves. But it stands true, that there can be no well- 
founded appreciation of the Art of Morris, without the perception 
tnat his Art and his Socialism belong each to the other, being 
liarmonious aspects of the one wide, deep, and sane life. 

To see him, talk with him, was, to any observant person, a proot 
of this unity. The short, sturdy, compact body; the great, round 
head with aquiline features and mass of iron-grey hair ; the immense, 
unflagging activity and unfailing clearness of thought, word, and 
hand-stroke ;—were these the marks of ‘a neurotic creature, inspired 
in one half, mad in the other, such as that criticism must assume, 
which would accept the artist and reject the revolutionist? Indeed, 
no; one felt that with Morris, Art was his pastime, while Life, rcal 
and broad, was his business. 
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He was sixty-two when he died ; prematurely, they say, because 
he let his brain do too much and his body too little, allowing his 
body’s organs to rust and clog. That may well be true. I have 
been with him when he has talked, not aimlessly, but like the best 
of books, all forenoon, lectured at length in the afternoon and in the: 
evening, conversed again, pacing up and down with short, quick step, 
until two of the night, then taken a book to bed with him, to rise 
at eight in the morning. The research, reading, designing, writing 
and planning, which such an activity of mind demanded, may easily 
have kept him from due use of his body. The error could not have 
teen unknown to him, for he has well seen and shown the true place 
and worth of bodily labour as part of rational living. 

Those who read the newspapers know now that Morris was one 
of several children of a merchant of London, and spent his early 
years at Walthamstow, by Epping Forest. You may gather from 
his stories and designs, which are, as he says of the Spring, 

Most thick 
Of blossoms and buds, 

how much he has seen the world through the lights and glooms,. 
vistas and interlacings, of the trees he lived beside when a boy. 
From Walthamstow he went to Oxford, where he fell in love, not 
with the learning of the University, but with the old building of the 
city. Here, the Gothic, the medizval spirit, laid hold upon him ; for 
in the work of the old craftsmen, his genius for poetry and reality 
found what was, and is, unfindable in this Victorian era, whose art is 
embodied, as Morris himself used to say, in “the architecture of the 
brick box with slate lid.” 

The impulse in art, in poetry and pictures, which moved the early 
years of Morris’s manhood, (however reinote from, and inexplicable to,. 
every-day life, that impulse and its product of poems and pictures 
may have been), was essentially a part of a national movement 
then taking place ; and little as Morris himself at the time under- 
stood the true source and relation of that impulse, he would, I think,. 
in his latter days, have given some such account of it as this—The 
new machine industry had devastated the old order in England ; the 
new capitalist, with his brick-chimney and railway track, was lord 
of the land, reigning in ostentation of vulgarity and sham. But 
revolt was beginning. Trades Unionism and Chartism made head on 
the part of the masses of the people. As for the almost extinguished. 
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spirit of art and letters: Turner had painted, Ruskin was feeling his 
way, Carlyle was denouncing. As for religion: at Oxford, Puseyism 
was attempting to galvanise the Anglicans to life. Of all this, 
Morris was more or less conscious, That Ruskin influenced him is 
certain. Once, when I remarked to Morris how much I owed to 
Ruskin, he answered, with much meaning, “ We all do that.” And 
I have heard say that Puseyism caught him at Oxford and led him 
so far as fasting and flagellation ; which is quite probably true, at least 
in part, for I have heard him say, “ Christianity has always seemed 
to me to mean asceticism.” But he soon found the futility of such 
asceticism, and Puseyism may be credited with what seems to me 
a quite undue neglect of the teaching of the Gospels, on Morris's 
part. 

Reality he sought. So we find him a “pre-Raphaelite,” with his 
lifelong friend Rossetti, with Millais, Hunt, W. Bell Scott. With 
that school and some of its developments, and with its relations to 
the art of Watts and Burne-Jones, Morris has been identified 
throughout. To paint things as they are, or as they in reason may 
have been; to tell stories in the same kind; such was the idea of 
the pre-Raphaclites. And—result strange-seeming to most people 
—they found a new romance. Those out-of-the-world Rossetti 
faces and scenes; the dream-people and dream-lands of Morris’s 
first verses, and his strange, new designs, were the almost immediate 
product of a sincere realism. So the event must always be; the best 
romancer is he who is best seer and teller of things-as-they-are ; 
for imagination is most needed and does its chief work in reaching 
after truth; and the tales imagination tells, the pictures it brings 
forth, are its lightest labours. So, at the one time, in his first 
poetry, Morris can romance of 

A ship with shields before the sun, 
Six maidens round the mast, 


A red-gold crown on every one, 
A green gown on the last. 


and give this beautiful, faithful account of real “Summer Dawn”: 


The summer night waneth, the morning light slips, 
Faint and grey, ’twixt the leaves of the aspen, betwixt the 
cloud-bars 
That are patiently waiting there for the dawn: 
Patient and colourless, though Heaven’s gold 
Waits to float through them along with the sun. 
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Far out in the meadows, above the young corn, 
The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 
The uneasy wind rises; the roses are dun, 
Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn, 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn. 


Of what quality, range, and direction was the mind of Morris ? 
He himself knew himself best, and gave the main truth, saying that 
he was “Careless of metaphysics and religion, as well as scientific 
analysis, but with a deep love of the earth and the life on it.” But 
this saying must not be misunderstood, for (as we shall see) Morris 
had that grasp of things which might well make him careless of the 
metaphysics of the schools, the religion of the Churches, and the 
“laws” and formule of scientists and chemists. He was busy with 
diving, and had no room in his life for speculations, creeds, and 
dissections. There certainly was a lack in his mind on the analytic 
side, which showed itself with regard to arithmetic; figures he never 
could, or would, understand ; a page of them was to him a blank of 
black scratches. But to deny him, on this account, the power of 
rational analysis of vital matters, were folly. Than his essay, “ The 
Aims of Art,” I know no simpler, broader, finer piece of analytic 


writing on its subject. Not that he there shows minutely his whole 
process of analysis, but only the essentials of it, enough to carry 
along and convince those who really care to think upon, and 


understand, the matter, 

His vision of the world? He sought for beauty, convinced, 
instinctively first, afterwards convinced by experience and reason, 
that reality and sincerity are the conditions of beauty. Hence 
sprung his wall-papers and tapestries. With five pounds in 
his pocket, I have heard him say, he began that business. Wall- 
papers were everywhere used, and everywhere they were thoughtless 
and ugly. Morris thought about the matter, designed beautiful 
wall-papers, and established the sale of them. He has revolu- 
tionised, no less a word will say it, the whole “trade” in them. Then 
he began to design and weave tapestries, and later, to make picture- 
windows. At Merton Abbey, near Wimbledon, there stands an old 
house, in a great garden with trees, pond, and river (Ruskin’s Wandle), 
where Morris made his “factory.” There you might have found him, 
on certain days, to watch him working on some great sheet of paper 
ihe design for a tapestry of leaves, birds, and beasts, or a picture- 
window; or to go with him about the buildings and sheds, half- 
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hidden in trees, where the weavers threaded together tapestries or 
inch-thick carpets, the dyers stirred their pits of strong colours, and 
others handled the finished products of linen, wool, and silk, How 
unutterably different from those steam-tormented hells of the north, 
which turn out shoddy made at the price of debasement to men 
and defilement to nature! 

Art led on to art. Wherever love of design, faithfully and 
patiently followed, might lead, Morris was led. I have heard him, 
in an hour’s lecture (now in print), illuminate the subject of archi- 
tecture from end to end, not making theory about it, but showing 
the life of it. I remember his talk of six or cight years ago, about 
types and bindings, studied prior to the founding of the Kelmscott 
Press; through which he has now set up a landmark in the history 
of printing and book-producing. If only there had been round him 
a nation capable of receiving seed of art, what might not have been 
hoped from all this sowing! The factory at Merton, the shop in 
Oxford Street, the home at Hammersmith where the Thames 
flows down, the manor-house at Kelmscott where the Thames 
rises, held proofs of the loveliness that may be not one man’s, but 
every man’s, when reality and sincerity come to reign. The joy 
of work to Morris was, that its results were for the delight of others, 
not for himself alone. “The labour which goes to produce art is 
voluntary,” he has said, “and partly undertaken for the sake of the 
labour itself, partly for the sake of the hope of producing some- 
thing which, when done, shall give pleasure to the user of it.” 

Art was his pastime; Life, his business. The pastime drew him 
first, drew him to design and poetry. Those early stories-in-verse 
of his, in “ The Earthly Paradise,” are of the very fabric of romance ; 
adventure, labour, friendship, war, sex-love; spread out large and 
leisurely, lying in the sun. Yet, at this time, all his people are 
men and women who have never found their souls; fay-people, 
waiting for a full human love to bring them the true life. His 
Rhodope, Atalanta, how they are lost to one! Those ship-wanderers, 
how unfulfilled they are! Even the triumphant Bellerophon—— 

My heart faints now, my lips that tell the tale 
Falter to think that such a life should fail ; 
That use, and long days dropping one by one, 
As the wan water frets away the stone, 


Should change desires of men, and what they bring, 
E’en while their hearts with sickening longing cling 
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U nto the thought that they are still the same, 

When all they were is grown an empty name. 
Yes; all abcut that first world of Morris’s vision, that world of the 
Greeks and tie Northmen, lies the mystery of Change and Death. 
This seeker «fter reality finds in life only terrible, fascinating, evil, 
beautiful, passing illusions, and in his heart he laments, weeps over 
the worl. For he had not then found any abiding reality beneath 
the passing illusion; he had not found the true bond between 
the actual, “the world that passeth away, the fashion whereof 
perisheth,” and the ideal, “the invisible things, which are eternal.” 

Disgust with the sordid life of the “machine” era, want of com- 

prehension of how, and why, such base life endures, love of. the 
beautiful-real and the poetry that dreams of it, all this is embodied, 
and told, in the six verses prefatory to “The Earthly Paradise.” 
Morris there says : I cannot tell you of Heaven or Hell, prepare you 
for death, restore you the past, end your sorrow, or renew your hope, 
—I, who only fill the time by making verses for an insincere age. 
But I am for your idleness, when you would spend the dear moments, 
remembering that they pass. The woe and confusion of this our 
struggle for bread, for life, I cannot treat of, and may only give you 
memories of old time. I am out of my time, a dreamer, not called 
to set the wrong right, called to no more than to tell tales not 
burdensome to those who are at ease. Come, as through windows, 
I will show you the earth, living under its four seasons. 

So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 

Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 


Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


It is the cry of the prophet, who answers to the word that came 
to him, “ Behold, I cannot speak: for I am achild.” This is Jonah, 
fleeing from the presence of the Lord, and going out on a voyage 
of adventure instead. But afterwards, he will return, and take up 
the word against the wicked city, bidding them “turn everyone from 
his evil way, and from the violence that is in their hands.” So 
William Morris turned, as we shall see. 
JOHN C, KENWORTHY. 


(Zo be concluded.) 








Reviews. 


THE Parapz: AN ILLUSTRATED Girt BooK FoR Boys AND GIRLs 
Edited by Gleeson White. H. Henry & Co. Crown 4to, pp. 254. 

THE SECOND Book or Nursery RuymeEs. Set to Music by Joseph 
Moorat, and illustrated by Paul Woodroffe. Medium 4to. George Allen, 

THe Happy Owts. Told, drawn, and lithographed by Th. Van 
Hoytema. H. Henry & Co. Crown 4to, pp. 20. 

On opening these volumes we were first filled with regrets that we 
had been born too soon, and that our childhood was consequently beguiled 
by stories and pictures utterly contemptible in comparison with those 
provided for the present generation of boys and girls. In Zhe Parade 
for example, the red and black title-page, the two-inch margin, the initials, 
end-paper, and other decorations are such as to make the children co- 
heirs with their seniors of the very best, according to the present vogue, 
in the art of making books. Mr. Paul Woodroffe’s end-paper and binding 
are admirable, and so is Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s title-page. Indeed, little 
but praise can be given to the ornaments and illustrations with which the 
book abounds. Of the stories, however, the same may not be said. 
“Undine” and “ Rip Van Winkle” condensed into two tame pages each 
provoke our resentment against some person or persons unknown. Mr. 
Laurence Housman fills thirty large pages with his ‘‘Enchanted Princess,” 
but, except for a few happy sentences—such as one about the bucket 
which, when sent flying down the well, “smacked the water, heeled over, 
and dipped under a full draught ”—he has very little to show for it, unless 
it be the unpleasant conclusion where the nude Noodle conveys by a kiss 
to the Princess the globule of air which has been a year in the Camphor- 
Worm’s mouth before he drew it into his own. We regret that Mr. Hous- 
man has not shown the same restraint, the same sense of what is fitting 
for a children’s book that Mr. Beardsley has shown in his title-page. As 
for Mr. Edward F. Strange’s “Three Songs,” we recall a German fairy- 
story which is very similar, but far better, while the modish turn at the 
end will be bewildering to all but very precocious children. ‘‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes” inscribes ‘‘ Prince Toto” to her little son, but that young gent!c. 
man must be an unusually dutiful child if, while hearing of the Princess 
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who wept diamonds, and the Big Puppy-Dog, he does not sigh for Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales and Alice in Wonderland, where nearly all that Mrs. Craigie 
has to say has been said before, and better. Mr. Max Beerbohm will 
delight all his readers with “The Small Boy and the Barley Sugar,” 
which he has illustrated himself. The prelude and postlude are delicious, 
but will only be thoroughly enjoyed by the grown-ups, whom Mr. Beer- 
bohm has clearly had in mind all through. Mr. Starr Wood’s verses and 
pictures, “The Bounder,” and “Remorse,” are also capital. On the whole 
we hope to meet Zhe Parade again, and if so we trust Mr. Gleeson White 
will score as distinct a success with the literary as he has already done 
with the artistic contents. 

The parent who orders Zhe Second Book of Nursery Rhymes for the 
nursery will lay hands on it for the library with but little hesitation, 
and will have to buy the children off with very liberal supplies of Mr. 
Henty and Mr. Molesworth if they too get a peep inside. And, even before 
one peeps inside, the sampler-like cover is a source of delight. Mr. 
Paul Woodroffe has designed the book from lid to lid. It is a distinct 
advance upon his earlier work, and taking it as a whole—which, no 
doubt, Mr. Woodroffe intends us to do—it is certainly the most notable 
picture-book of this season, and one of the most notable of any season. 
To suggest to a father that he should hand over his own copy to 
the tender mercies of the boys and girls would be to over-estimate the 
possibilities of human nature ; but, wherever there is a desire that children 
should grow up with a keen sense of the beautiful, the purchase of two 
copies will be the only alternative. We have observed with horror that 
the gaudily-coloured toy-book of the past is being replaced in some 
quarters by crude photographic reproductions which have even less to 
do with art; but while they laugh over “ The Lion and the Unicorn” as 
Mr. Woodroffe has pictured them, the little ones will be unconsciously 
acquiring a taste for beautiful work in black and white which will make 
them richer all their days. Mr. Moorat’s music, like Hamlet, is full of 
quotations, or, at any rate, of reminiscences, but the elders will find 
it very pleasing. The children, unless they too are among the Wagnerians, 
will continue to prefer “ Pop goes the Weasel.” In “Goosey Gander” 
Mr. Moorat has written fourteen continuous bars of Wagnerian tremolo, 
and up and down the book are chords and rhythms which will be 
cacophonous and depressing to the critics in the nursery. But perhaps 
Mr. Moorat has written for their elders only, and if so, his work deserves 
all the good things which Mr. Theo. Marzials says of it in his pleasant 
Introduction to this Book of Beauty. 

Printed and folded in the Japanese fashion, Mr. Van Hoytema’s Happy 
Owls has also been drawn under Japanese influences. The drawing is often 
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spirited, and there is much poetical feeling—in the picture of Winter 
especially. It is a pity that the legends, which combine to form a kind of 
parable, are so tame and unimportant. The character of the pictures calls for 
some corresponding quaintness and humour in the text. 

S. AurRELII AuUGUSTINI, HIPPONENSIS Episcop!, LinER DE CATECHI- 
ZANDIS Rupisus. Edited by W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Methuen & Co. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 122. 

If mere laymen may, without presumption, bless a Bishop, we hasten to 
bless the Bishop of Edinburgh, who suggested to Mr. Fausset “that if the 
best works of the Fathers were edited with the care and the wealth of illustra- 
tion which the best of the Latin and Greek classics receive, the study of 
patristic literature would no longer be confined to a limited class of special- 
ists in theology.” Mr. Fausset has begun with St. Augustine’s treatise 
On the Catechizing of the Unlearned, and has done his work admirably. 
Reading the book after the lapse of fifteen hundred years, one realises that, 
though we have moved, our pace is not so headlong as we are accustomed 
to think. We hope Mr. Fausset will continue his labours, and that he will 
have many imitators, or rather colleagues. We are very much afraid that, 
outside the ranks of scholars, the Fathers and Saints and Doctors are best 
known through the so-called historical novels of the Dean of Canterbury. 

PROBLEMS OF BioLocy. By Geo. Sandeman, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 

“This volume contains the criticism of the contemporary biological 
systems.” It sets forth and examines first the methods of biology, then 
their postulates, and considers finally “the unity of the organism.” This 
is eminently a book for specialists. It would be emphatically “ caviare 
to the general” in its utter, yet for the purpose admirable, disregard of 
everything “ popular” or easy for the average reader. To the student who 
is perplexed concerning Weismannism, as well as to all who are disposed to 
think that all biological problems are now hushed at the mention of “ organic 
evolution,” it may be commended as an invigorating mental exercise. All 
the more because of the (scientific) agnosticism, with a dash of iconoclasm, 
which pervades it. There can be no question as to the modern knowledge 
and thoroughness which the author brings to his task. The respective 
theories of Lamarck, De Vries, Spencer, Weismann, Naegeli, Bunge, and 
Hartmann in relation to Darwinism past and present, are examined with a 
minuteness which could only be fairly estimated by a specialist, having a 
similar number of pages at his disposal. 

THE FivE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS OF History. By the late John 
Owen. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

The author of these four hundred pages “ was struck with the remarkable 
act that just as the greatest thinkers have been of a skeptical kind, so all the 
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dramas that have most impressed themselves on the minds of men have beer 
dramas whose subjects and characters have pertained to skeptical free- 
thought. In a word, all the greatest dramas and dramatic plots in all ages of 
the world have been of this class.” In support of this thesis the author pro- 
ceeds to examine with great erudition and lucidity, the Prometheus Bound 
of Aéschylus, the Book of Job, Shakespeare’s Hamiéet, Goethe’s Faust, 
and Calderon’s Z£/ Magico Prodigioso. From an exhaustive analysis of 
each of these he commends to us the conclusion that—in his own words— 
“the heroes of human thought and action resemble each other in this: they 
stand firm in the conviction of a mysterious Superior Justice that rules the 
universe ; they are persuaded of the truth as being both infinite and eternal, 
that with all his difficulties man finds in reason and conscience the weapons 
best adapted for establishing his rightful claims and position in a universe of 
which reason and conscience constitute the supreme law and rule.” Each 
study is exceedingly interesting, and gives rise to many suggestions which 
will bear ample fruit in thoughtful minds. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND, AND OTHER Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
With an Introduction by Alice Meynell. Ward, Lock & Co. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xx. and 330. 

If we wanted to be funny we might say that as one of the “ Nineteenth 
century classics” Prometheus is very well Bound indeed, considering that 
his art-linen and gold, together with Mrs. Browning’s portrait and over three 
hundred pages of her verses are sold for half-a-crown. That a translation 
should give its name to a volume which includes such original work as the 
noble ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese” may appear strange. The present 
edition, however, is a reprint of the version of Prometheus Bound which 
Mrs. Browning issued, together with a number of miscellaneous poems, in 
1833. The editor has eked the book out with a selection from the later 
poems which might have been improved upon. ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,” for 
example, is, as Mrs. Meynell excellently puts it, “not only an irresponsible 
piece of contemporary history; it is also a stiff and heavy-footed work in 
versification.” We may add that Mrs. Meynell’s Introduction is as legitimate 
a piece of criticism, and as finely written, as anything we have seen for a long 
time. Her opinion of Italian unity and its consequences will irritate many, 
but it gives nothing but satisfaction to ourselves. 

THE SEVEN Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. Methuen & Co. Crown 8vo 
pp. xvi. and 230. 

Our notice being necessarily belated, we must give less space to Zhe Seven 
Seas than it would otherwise demand. Unlike the bards who appraise their 
ninety-six pages, of which many are blank—would that they all were so !—and 
the rest well spaced, at five shillings nett, Mr. Kipling in this book gives us 
two hundred and thirty pages of verses and poetry. Ungracious as it may 
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seem to carp at this lavishness, Mr. Kipling would have given us more had he 
given us less. A little book of Mr. Kipling’s very best, and nothing but his 
best, would be worth much more than its weight in gold. His worst, though 
it is rarely bad, has its inferiority emphasised in such splendid company. 
We do not like the man who could write “ A Song of the English” and “ For 
to Admire,” to remind us of Mr. G. R. Sims, although it be a Mr. Sims modi- 
fied and vastly improved upon. Nothing could be happier in expression or 
more satisfactory as an artistic creed than the very characteristic line with 
which the volume ends. Each Workman, it tells us, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They Are ! 

and it is the practical application of this principle which has enabled Mr. 
Kipling to do a new thing in literature. Reproducing barrack and gutter 
slang, finding the exact phonetic equivalent of the divine name as commonly 
pronounced, taking as much pains with bad grammar as any scholar ever did 
with good, he has written with all the fidelity of a mere realist, and yet with 
how much more! Occasionally, however, the Thing as Mr. Kipling sees It 
is too strongly differentiated from the Thing as It Is, and then no amount of 
accuracy in the accessories can blind the careful reader to the central hollow- 
ness and lack of artistic truth. In‘ Mary, Pity Women,” for instance, with 
its odd muddle of slang, swearing, the Catholic Faith, and a Rossetti-like 
burden (in brackets and italics, all complete), Mr. Kipling strikes as many 
false notes as a cat walking on a piano, But this book will live, and if any of 
his contemporaries desires to share Mr. Kipling’s fame a century hence he 
will hasten to compile a commentary and glossary to Zhe Seven Seas. 

GOD AND THE SouL. By R. A. Armstrong, B.A. Philip Green, Strand. 

In the opening words of the Preface, ‘This book is offered to such as 
shrink from the study of great works of philosophy, yet desire to find intel- 
lectual justification for trust in God and religious life.” And in the con- 
cluding chapter the author gives thus his own retrospect: “I have con- 
tended that we have within ourselves, if we properly interpret and wisely 
trust our own faculties, incontrovertible testimony that we and the world in 
which we live are the offspring of God, that He is our Father, that we are His 
children, that He cares for us and loves us, that we may enter into actual 
communion with Him in prayer, drawing from that communion peace, 
gladness, and moral strength, and that He will bring about in the end the 
triumph of good over evil, of righteousness over sin.” Every page of this 
excellent little volume bears witness to the clearness of mind and tender- 
ness of heart with which the writer has been true to his central theme. 
The first four chapters, especially, ‘‘On Trusting our Faculties,” ‘“ On 
God revealed as Power,” “On God revealed as Righteousness,” “On God 
revealed as Love,” deserve high commendation for the lucidity with which 
these great matters are handled. They should bring assurance and real 
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comfort of faith to many who would shrink from assuming any special 
intellectualness, yet cannot help being chilled by the cold winds that 
to-day often draw from out Agnostic wilds. Many of those, moreover, 
who would dissent from Mr. Armstrong’s theology, must feel grateful 
to him for his helpful handling of the old dark subject—“* On the Problem 
of Evil” —in which chapter he gives reasons for concluding “ that 
neither the existence of Sin nor the existence of Pain is in any way 
inconsistent with the view that God is omnipotent and all-good in any 
rational and real sense of those two words.” Controverting Mr. Glad- 
stone's attitude towards the Bible, the author states boldly his general 
contention “that reason and conscience are not to be tested by the state- 
ments of the Bible, but the statements of the Bible are to be tested 
by reason and conscience.” The general Unitarian attitude is here set 
forth with such fairness and freshness that those who are farthest from 
it theologically must own that these are pages of reverent sincerity, strong 
in intellectual grasp, and undoubtedly helpful to all who will give them 
the earnest attention they merit. 

Tue Art oF CONTROVERSY, AND OTHER PosTHUMOUS PAPERS. By 
Arthur Schopenhauer, selected and translated by T. Bailey Saunders, 
M.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

This is the sixth volume of a series—which is to have one more 
volume for its completion—in which Mr. Saunders seeks to set forth 
adequately for English readers the “ mind-writings” of Schopenhauer. 
Those already issued, some five years since, comprised “The Wisdom of 
Life,” “‘Counsels and Maxims,” “Religion and Dialogue,” “The Art of 
Literature,” “Studies in Pessimism.” These undoubtedly exhibit in attrac- 
tive form the best utterances of a philosopher who never has been and 
probably never will be much appreciated in England. He is regarded 
as the prophet of pessimism, and nothing more. Mr. Saunders’ self-con- 
stituted mission of interpretation should serve to disprove the popular 
notion. But we much doubt whether it will. The present volume is 
well printed and tastefully got up, but the first portion, whence the title 
is drawn, will commend itself rather to Jesuits than to Englishmen. “A 
good deal of its contents is,” as Mr. Saunders hints, “of an ironical 
character,” yet it is repulsive rather than winsome to a healthy mind. 
Still, if any man should be contemplating a public debate, it would cer- 
tainly sharpen his perceptions to go carefully through this “ Dialectic,” 
and “note all its stratagems.” The other ‘ Psychological Observations,” 
“ Aphorisms,” together with a dissertation upon “Genius and Virtue,” at 
east provoke thought in making the reader appreciate much, but prob- 
ably question more, as well as often decline to accept the greater part of 
the intellectual assertions and assumptions set before him. 





